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“Stand back there! Don’t you dare to touch her!” Phil yelled at the top of his lungs, and just then one vf the men grabbed him and ched 
” ; : The trader slunk back in a corner and for a minute it looked as if the men would clean out everything; then Phil’s voice 
rang out like a trumpet as he yelled: “Back, you brutes, or we'll fire!” 
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host Among the leebergs 


By C. LITTLE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A COOL RECEPTION PROM THE NATIVES. 


The queer-looking craft that Phil had 
seen coming to their rescue when they 
were lost and freezing among the icebergs 
turned-out to be a whaling boat bound for 
the coast of Labrador. 

The captain was a gruff old fellow, but 
he had his men pull the boys aboard and 
rub them good and hard, and then furnish- 
ed them with clothing until their own was 
thawed out and warmed for them in the 
cabin of the whaler. 

As soon as the boys were able to talk, 
Phil told the captain who they were, and 
where they had come from. 

“Now, where do you suppose the Sala- 
manco is, Captain?” he asked when he had 
finished his story. 

“Gone to the bottom, of course,” was the 
old fellow’s short answer. 

“We heard her whistlin’ in the fog; if she 
hadn’t a sunk we’d a seen her when it 
lifted.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t seem possible!” cried Phil 
in horror. “Poor Captain Ashe! He has 
lost his life in trying to save others!” 

“He did a foolhardy thing,” said the old 
whaler, gruffly; “but he done it, an’ that’s 
all there’s to be said about it.” 

“Where can you land us, Captain?” ask- 
ed Phil, as soon as he could speak. The 
thought of the Salamanco going down had 
almost upset him. 

“Dunno,” said the Captain. “We’ve got 
no more time to lose... We can set you 
ashore somewhere near. Exploits or Trit- 
ton Island, but we can’t waste much time 
about it, and we can’t spare no men. You'll 
have to drop off in your own boat; we’ve 
got it in tow. You don’t mind that, do 
you?” he asked, more pleasantly. 

“Oh, no indeed, that is if you can fit us 
out with oars and grub, and drop us some- 
where near an inhabited island. We are 
up here for fun, you see, Captain, and we 
ain’t having much just now, although we 
are mighty thankful to you for rescuing 
us! Five minutes more in that boat and 
we'd all have been frozen solid!” said Phil. 
“It was a mighty close call, but I wouldn’t 
mind if only the Salamanco hadn’t gone to 
the bottom.” : 

“We'll give you some grub and some 
duds,” said the Captain, “but you won’t 
need much of anything, for it’ll be warm- 
er to-morrow.” 

“What, doesn’t it grow colder as we go 
on?” asked Paul, in surprise. 

“No, indeed,” said the Captain. “It'll 
be warm and pleasant just as quick as we 
get rid of them icy critters.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that we are to get 
rid of them,” said Phil, ‘for I’m not so 
much in love with icebergs as I was before 
I got so well acquainted with them.” 

“We'll drop you in Notre Dame Bay at 
sunrise to-morrow mornin’,’ said the Cap- 
tain. “There’s lots of islands all around, 
an’ there’s fishermen and miners a-livin’ on 
most of ‘em. They’ll tell you where to 
look for sport, if that’s what you’re after; 
but be keerful that ye don’t git adrift 
ag’in,” he chuckled, as he left them to go 
on deck and relieve the wheelman. 

At daybreak the next morning the boys 
were routed out and told that their boat 
was ready for them to board her. 

After thanking the Captain and crew for 
their kindness, Phil gave them each ten dol- 
lars, which made their eyes stick out, for 
they had no idea the boys had any money. 

It was very much warmer than it had 
been the day before, for they had left the 
ocean and entered a great bay dotted thick- 
ly with islands from about a third to three- 
quarters of a mile in length. 

The islands were thickly wooded, and 
Jooked fairly green and pleasant, although 
a chilly wind swept over them from the di- 
rection of the icebergs. 

“There are two or three little fellows,” 
said Phil, as they rowed away from the 
whaler “These islands would look almost 
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warm if it was not for those icy re- 
minders.” 

“They are aground and have come to 
stay all summer,” said Paul. “There’ll be 
no trouble in getting ice cream in this 
section.” 

“It’s a desolate country, all right,” said 
Ray, looking over their provisions. “I’m 
not sure that we have bettered ourselves 
yet, but at least we are out of the icebergs 
for the present.” 

“There’s smoke on that biggest island,” 
said Phil, after a minute. “It’s a settle- 
ment of fishermen, the Captain told me.” 

“They'll keep us a few days, I guess,” 
said Ray, gazing around. “What a pity 
that we have lost our fishing rods and 
rifles.” 

“We'll buy some more if we can find a 
place where they sell them,” said Phil, ‘‘and 
meanwhile we’ll have to use our pistols 
and borrow fish lines from the natives.” 

They neared the island slowly, looking 
it over as they came. There were five or 
six rotten-looking punts pulled up on the 
shore, and four small log cabins stood back 
in a clearing. 

As their boat grated on the shore a half 
dozen rough-looking men came out of the 
cabins, and after staring at them a minute, 
came down to meet them. 

“How de do, gentlemen?” said Phil, 
springing out of the boat. “T hope you 
don’t object to having a few visitors.” 

“Where’d ye come from?” asked one of 
the men, removing a short black pipe from 
his month. 

Phil hurriedly told them about the fate 
of the Salamanco, and the men all lis- 
tened in stolid interest. 

“She’s de steamer dat carries de ore from 
Pilley’s Island,’”’ said one of the men. “I 
saw her oncet when I wuz up tew Sandy 
Cove on a visit.” 

“Tt’s tew bad, faith, it is,’ said another 
old fellow. “De ice dogs must be purty 
thick if two boats has gone down in ’em.” 

“Oh, they were very plentiful, I can tell 
you,” said Phil, “and when that sailing ves- 
sel went down it was perfectly awful! We’d 
have frozen to death if it hadn’t been for 
the whaler, and now, the question is, how 
are we going to get to Pilley’s Island?” 

The natives shook their heads and looked 
at each other. 

“Ye can’t dew it in dat boat,” said one. 
“Tt ’ud take ye a week tew row there.” 

“Well, couldn’t we get a bigger boat with 
a sail?” asked Phil, “and somebody to go 
with us who is familiar with the country?” 

The men shook their heads again, and 
scowled a little. 

“There ain’t nobody here on dis island 
but us,” said one of them, “an’ wese ain’t 
got no boats to travel to Pilley’s Island.” 

“Well, how’s the sport up here, anyhow? 
Is there anything to shoot on these little 
islands?” asked Phil, who saw that the 
chances for getting away looked hopeless. 

“There’s otter an’ beaver an’ seals,” said 
one of the men, “but there bean’t so many 
dat we be givin’ ’em tew strangers.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Phil, “you need them in 
your business! - Well, is there anything 
else that is more plentiful and less prec- 
ious?” 

“There’s fish enough if ye wants ter 
ketch ’em,” said another of the men. “The 
place tew do your huntin’ is over on the 
mainland.” 

“But we can’t get over there,” said Phil, 
very quickly, “so you see we are in a bad 
fix and you don’t seem inclined to help us 
out of it.” 

The men grunted a little and looked at 
each other again, and the rest of the boys 
got out of the boat and dragged it up on 
the shore before any of them had seen fit 
to answer Phil’s assertion. 

“They don’t seem very hospitable, do 
they?” said Ray, in a low tone, as the men 
moved away for a little distance and began 
whispering together. 

“No, they don’t,” answered Phil, “but I 
think I understand it. They are as poor 
as Job’s turkey themselves and they don’t 
want us to toueh any game in this vicinity. 
You can’t much blame them, and yet they 
might be a little more humane, especially 
when they can see by our boat that we are 
really the survivors from the Salamanco. 
I mean to teach them a lesson in politeness 
if nothing more, If they don’t offer me a 
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shelter I shall proceed to help myself to 
one.” : 

“They look ugly, Phil. I expect they 
can make things mighty uncomfortable for 
us, but it is mighty mean in them not to 
make us more welcome. I’ll bet they are 
as chilly as the icebergs.” 

“There’s a woman,” said Phil, quickly, as 
he saw a big, raw-boned female coming 
from one of the cabins. ‘“‘She’s a squaw as 
true as I live, or if she isn’t a thorough- 
bred, she is a half-breed Indian!” 

“T’ll bet she’s as ugly as the men,” whis- 
pered Paul, as they watched the woman 
stride down toward the group of swarthy- 
faced fishermen and -begin to talk to them 
in an excited manner. 

“Well, I’m going to face the music, so be 
ready for what happens,’ laughed Phil, 
turning to wink at his comrades. 

Then he walked directly up to where 
the men and women were standing. 

“See here, friends,” he began, in a very 
pleasant tone, “I have told you who we are 
and how we happened to be here; now I 
want to know what you are willing to do 
for us in the matter of food and shelter?” 

The man who had spoken first turned 
slowly toward him, but before he could 
speak the woman strode forward. 

“Do yese think wese kin feed ye when we 
ain’t got enough fer oursel’s?” she asked. 
crossly. ‘“Dere’s nuttin here but but fish, 
an’ none too many of dem. Go some’rs else 
if ye wants to be tuk care of!” 

“But your men say that we can’t get any- 
where else in our boat, at least not any- 
where where we'd be better off than here,” 
said Phil, very politely. “Don’t you think 
you can board us for a little while, until 
we can plan some way of getting off the 
island?” 

“What’ll ye pay?” asked the woman, with 
an ugly grin. “How’s a lot of b’ys like ye 
a goin’ to pay fer yer vittals?” 

“Don’t the boys in your country ever 
have any money in their clothes?” asked 
Phil, with a smile. “Well, I’ve got a little, 
and if you folks are too mean to give us a 
little bite to eat we’ll pay you for it, but 
you'll have to treat us mighty decent!” 

Phil had straightened up and was look- 
ing very stern as he spoke, and the men all 
began to open their eyes and stare at him 
in wonder. 

“J should be very sorry to be rude to a 
lady,” he went on, “but as we have come to 
this island through no fault of our own, 
we think we have a right to stay here un- 
til we can find some safe way of leaving. If 
you don’t like our being here, I cannot help 
it, and you’ll have to put up with it one 
way or another. Now, sirs,’” he continued, 
addressing the men, “shall I make my ar- 
rangements for board with you or this 
lady?” . 

“We can’t board ye no way,” said one of 
the men, sullenly. ‘We ain’t got no place 
fer ye to sleep, and there’s nothin’ to eat 
but codfish and herrin’!” 

“Can’t you help us to build a cabin like 
those?” asked Phil, pointing to their 
houses. “I’ll pay you for your time, -pro- 
viding your price is reasonable.” 

“T s’pose we could do that,” said the man. 
“The woman can help you; I’ve got to do 
the fishin’.” 

“Is this lady your wife?” asked Phil, 
looking at the fellow sharply. 

The men all roared except the man ad- 
dressed. 

“Do you think I’d marry an Injun?” he 
muttered, crossly. 

The woman’s eyes snapped angrily as she 
glared at the man. £ 

“Your father warn’t no better than mine, 
Jim Wales,” she snorted. “He warn’t nuth- 
in but a trader in poor rum and whisky!” 

“They are an amiable crowd, ain’t they?” 
whispered Ray, “but I’ll bet on the squaw, 
if they ever come to blows! Gee whiz! but 
couldn’t she hit a stunning blow! Did you 
ever see such monstrous muscles!” 

“She needs them if she has to build the 
cabins,” answered Phil; then he turned 
again and spoke to the woman. : 

“Well, madam, are you willing to help us 
with the cabin?” 

“How much’ll ye give me?” asked the 
woman, more amiably. 

“Wive dollars,” said Phil, promptly, ‘and 
that ought to be a small fortune in these 
diggin’s.” 


The woman’s face softened almost to a 
smile, and the men took off their hats and 
scratched their heads in amazement. 

Phil pulled five dollars in Newfoundland 
money out of his pocket and showed it to 
her. 

“You shall have it just as quick as the 
job is done, and we’ll do the biggest part 
of it ourselves,” he said decidedly. 

Without a word the woman strode back 
to her cabin, and, picking up an ax that lay 
on the ground outside of the door, swung it 
over her shoulder and started off toward a 
clump of beech and fir trees. 

“You and Floyd go with her,” Phil said, 
turning to Ray; then he bent a little nearer 
to him, and whispered: 

“Have you got your pistol?” 

Ray nodded, and then he and Floyd 
started after the woman, one of the men 
going as far as his cabin and supplying 
them with axes. 

“Tf we’ve got to stay here any time, we 
may as well be comfortable,” said Phil to 
Paul, “and I confess I’d like to have a look 
at an otter. Now I wish you’d stay here a 
while and look out for the boat, while I 
get better acquainted with our future 
neighbors.” 

“We'll not have to stay here long, I am 
sure,” answered Paul. “As soon as we get 
our bearings we can make a tour of all 
these islands, and we'll probably come 
across another whaler or a fisherman of 
some sort, who will take us along to a more 
civilized settlement.” 

“Poor creatures, they’ve got a hard life 
of it here all right; but the worst of it is 
they’ve got seven or eight young ones.” 

“Of course,” said Phil; “poor people al- 
ways have ’em. I saw one of them just 
now, and he looked like an undersized 
scarecrow.” 

“Well, I fancy they’ll treat us better now 
that they know we’ve got money,” said 
Phil, laughing. 

“Perhaps they’ll try to rob you; you’d 
better not show too much of it to those 
chaps, old fellow.” 

“T guess you are right,” said Phil. 
but they are a lazy lot!” 

He was looking at the men who were still 
smoking and talking. 

“They make the women do all the work. 
I just saw one up in that cabin cleaning 
fish or something.” 

“They are all right when they are sober, 
I guess,” answered Paul; “but I’ve heard 
that they are perfect demons when they are 
full of whisky.” 

“Which doesn’t often happen, I’m think- 
ing,” replied Phil. “I haven’t discovered 
any saloons on the island. I’m going up 
to have a talk with them and see where 
they’ll allow me to build my house, and 
then I’m going to cudgel my brains for 
something pretty in architecture.” 

Phil started off, and Paul called after 
him: 

“Make it a Queen Anne cottage with a 
bay window in front, and be sure to have 
the porte cochere like Mr. Louis Tiffany’s!” 

“All right!” said Phil, laughing; “but the 
permit comes first! I am on my way to 
consult the building committee!” 


“Oh, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FLOATING SALOON. 


Phil walked boldly up to the group of 
swarthy, heavy-featured men, and began 
the conversation in a decided manner. 

“See here, men,” he said, looking them 
straight in the eye, “are you so mean that 
you won’t lend:a hand to build that cabin 
for us when you know that unless we have 
some shelter we’ll freeze before morning? 
Shame on you for a lot of hard-hearted 
creatures! Why, you are almost as cold- 
blooded. as your beastly old icebergs!” 

“Oh, we ain’t quite so bad as that,” said 
one of the men with a grin. “We’ll help 
build your cabin, if you’ll pay us for it.” 

“Good gracious, how eager you are t® 
make a dollar! For. heaven’s sake, tell mé 
what you people do with money!” 

Phil glanced at them all as he asked the 
question, for he was really interested to 
know how they could spend money on that 
island. : ; 


“Of course we wants money; who 


doesn’t?” asked one of the men. “If we 

have money we can buy what we needs 

from de traders.” 

“And who and where are your traders?” 
asked Phil, growing even more interested. 

“You'll see one afore long; dere’s one due 
to-morrow,” said the fellow. 

“Oh, you mean that some chap sails 
around here in a boat,” said Phil, happen- 
ing to think of something that hehad heard, 
“and he has all sorts and kinds of things 
on board that he sells to the inhabitants of 
all these little islands! . Well, he’s a God- 
send all right. I don’t wonder you are glad 
to see him! If I lived here very long I’d 
be glad to see the devil!” 

“And dat’s about wot he is,” said a 
woman’s voice right behind Phil’s back. 
“°E’s a devil for ’e brings whisky and rum 
to the men folks.” 

Phil wheeled around suddenly and looked 
at the woman. She had a fairly good face 
if it was sun-burned and dirty. 

“Are your men folks any worse when 
they are drunk than when they are sober?” 
he asked, promptly. “If they are, they 
must be dandies, and I don’t wonder you 
dread to have them buy whisky.” 

“They be’s good enough when they’s so- 
ber,” said the woman, sullenly, “but wait 
till ye sees ’em half crazy wid liquor!” 

i She turned on her heel and started to- 
ward her cabin, and the men all roared as 
if she had said something funny. 

“Come, now, how much do you want for 
those logs and your labor?’ asked Phil, 
turning to the men and at the same time 
pointing to a pile of logs which he had 
noticed. 

“Fifty cents apiece-for the logs and a 
doliar each for us. We'll work till sun- 
down,” said one of the men, sulkily. 

“All right,’ said Phil; “so get to work 
rigbt away, and mind you put me up a 
comfortable cabin!” 

There were the six men and the one 
woman, who was as stingy as a man, and 
three boys soon at rk on the cabin. 

Paul still stayed near the boat to keep 
guard over their provisions, and whenever 
the boys got hungry they went down and 
got a bite, 

Pretty soon Floyd hurt his finger so he 
changed places with Ray, and by sundown 
the cabin was very nearly completed. 

At the last minute the Indian woman 
came out of her cabin carrying a rusty 
liitle stove in her arms, and she soon had 
it set up in one corner of Phil’s new home, 
and the stove pipe sticking out through the 
legs in true settler fashion. 

They laid a good floor of beech bark or 
“birch rind,” as they called it, and the 
rocf was tovered with the same material. 

The boys dragged their boat into a con- 
venient spot and then brought the oars 
and their provisions and put them in the 
shanty. : 

“This is better than nothing,” said Phil, 
; as they all sat around their red-hot stove. 
“We'll make some deal with that trader to 
takesus away if he comes to-morrow.” 

“Tf there was any game worth bagging I 

wouldn’t mind staying here for a few 
days,” said Paul, “if it was only to enjoy 
; Phil’s expensive mansion.” 
“They knew every cent that was due 
them,” Phil remarked with a grin, “and 
yet not one of them can read, write or 
figure.” ; 

“T wonder what that means?” said Ray, 
after a minute. ‘“Didn’t you hear some one 
shout? I’m sure that I did!” 

They all piled out of the cabin and look- 
ed around. It was eight o’clock in the 
evening, but as clear as daylight. 

*“Tt?s the trader!” shouted Phil. ‘“He’s 
ahead of time! Don’t you see the men all 
going down to meet him?” 

In about five minutes every man on the | 
island was in his boat and was pulling out | 
to board the trader. | 

“That’s a quecr-looking craft, if ever I | 
saw one. Look’s like a cross between a) 
cat-boat and a dory,” said Phil, laughing. | 
“There goes his flag up; that means he’s | 
ready for business! Those fellows don’t 
lese any time; why, he’s hardly dropped 
his anchor!” 

“We must find out right away when he’s | 
going to leave. It wouldn’t do to have him 
set sail again before we’d got our bearings. 
I asked two of the men the name of this 
island, and they said they didn’t know,” | 
said Floyd, looking disgusted. “Why, they | 
don’t know how far it is to the mainland!” | 

“They are a lazy, ignorant lot, if ever I 
saw one,” said Phil. “They only work | 
when there is money in it, and then it’s un- 
der protest.” 

“That Indian woman isn’t half bad,” said 
Ray. “She told me that her life here was | 
something dreadful. The other women | 
don’t like her, and neither do the men, yet | 
she swears that some of them are as much 
Indian as she is. When they are drunk | 
they all pitch in and abuse her like fury.” 

“She looks as if she could hold her own,” 
said Phil. 

“Qh, she probably could with one or two, 
but not with them all,” answered Ray, 
laughing. : 

“Well, they shall not beat her while I’m | 
here, whether they are drunk or sober, for 
Tndian or no Indian, she is still a woman.” | 

“We are with you there, Phil,” said Paul, | 
slapping him on the shoulder. “We'll 
stand by the women at all times, and in all 
countries! But I move that we go out and 
call on the trader. Those men will buy 
him out if we wait any longer.” 


There was a great racket on the trader 
when the boys drew near her, for the men 
had got their whisky and were growing 
very noisy. 

“Whew! She’s a regular floating sa- 
loon!”’ said Phil, as he sniffed the liquor. 
“Are your pistols all right, boys? We may 
possibly need them.” 

“They are all right,” answered the boys, 
feeling in their ulster pockets. 

“I’m glad my fingers are not so cold but 
what I can pull the trigger,” said Paul. 
“Why, it is almost comfortably warm here 
compared with what it was yesterday on 
board the Salamanco.” 

Just then their boat was hailed by the 
trader himself, and the boys could see that 
the men had been telling him about them 
for his manner was more than civil when 
he addressed them. 

“Thinks we’ve got money, and that we’ll 
patronize his saloon,” muttered Paul. 
“Well, he’ll be badly fooled, for we don’t 
drink strong liquor.” 5 

“We can buy it and throw it overboard 
to keep the men from drinking it,’ said 
Phil; then he stood up in the boat and an- 
swered the fellow. 

“T knows all about ye; the men here has 
told me,” broke in the trader as Phil at- 
tempted to tell him how they came to be 
there. 


“Just come right aboard and make you- 
sel’s to home. I’ve got good things to eat 
and drink, an’ they won’t cost ye much of 
nothin’.” 

“You’d better stay in the boat,” said Phil 
to Ray. “You’ve got a revolver in your 
pocket in case you need it. If there’s any- 
thing worth seeing, I’ll call you later. I’m 
only going aboard in order to get the good 
will of this fellow.” 

Phil crawled aboard of the trader with 
Paul and Floyd after him, and the minute 
he put his foot in the cabin of the boat he 
knew that he had deliberately walke@ into 
trouble. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PHIL CONFISCATES THE TRADER. 


“Here they be, and they’ve all got mon- 
ey,” growled a hoarse voice as Phil and his 
two friends crawled down into the dingy 
cabin. 

“Yes, here we are!” cried Phil, gaily. 
“So show us your wares, Mr. Trader! Here, 
T’ll begin by buying that pile of warm socks 
over in that corner. How much?” he ask- 
ed, running his hand into his pocket. 

The peddler winked at one of the men as 
he mentioned his price. It was an exorbi- 
tant one, but Phil accepted it without a 
murmur. 

“Now, I’ll take that woolen cap and those 
mittens,” said Phil, looking around, “and 
there’s a muffler I can use if you don’t want 
a fortune for it.” 

He paid the trader what he asked out of 
seme small bills, taking care not to show 
any of large denominations. 

“T don’t see anything that I want,” said 
Paul, looking around. “Have you any- 
thing to eat or drink? I’m deucedly hun- 
gry!” 

This was just what the men wanted, and 
they all pricked up their ears. They had 
spent all their money, and their pockets 
were fairly bulging with bottles. 

The trader immediately brought out two 
or three black-looking bottles, and whis- 
pered to Paul that they contained very 
choice liquor. : 

“How much do you want for them?” ask- 
ed Paul, putting his hand in his pocket, 
but the fellow was busy getting out some 
more demijohns and bottles. 

The men began to crowd around Paul in 
a peculiar manner, but he never budged, 
only looked at them coolly. 

“What do you boys want of so much of 
the stuff?” asked one. 

“That’s our business,” said Phil, turn- 
ing upon him sharply. 

The trader had just dragged out his very 
last bottle, and Phil stood with his money 


| in his hand when a woman stuck her head 


through the door of the cabin. 
Phil looked up quickly, and saw that it 


| was the Indian woman: he motioned for 


her to go back, but she did not heed him. 
“Give me a pint of whisky!” she bawled 
at the trader. 
Quicker than a flash one of the men grab- 
bed the money that the woman held out, 


|} and then struck her a blow that knocked 


her over. 

Paul made a lunge at the man and hit 
him squarely under the ear, and that start- 
ed a scene of the wildest description. 

It seemed as if the men had been sud- 
denly turned into wild beasts, for they 
tried to trample on the woman, and were 
only prevented by Phil’s jumping between 
them. 

“Stand back there! Don’t you dare to 
touch her!” he yelled at the top of his 
lungs, and just then one of the men grab- 
bed him and snatched at his money. 

The trader slunk back in a corner, and 
for a minute it looked as if the men would 
e:ean out everything. Then Phil’s voice 
rang out like a trumpet as he yelled: 

“Back, you brutes, or we’ll fire!” and 
flourished a revolver in their faces. 

The men fell back and glared at him sav- 
agely, but when they saw the other two 
pistols so close behind them they knew 
they’ were whipped, and made no resist- 
ance, 
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Just then the Indian woman rese to her 
feet and made a spring at one of the men 


| 


| 


—in a second he struck her down with a) 


big, black bottle. 
“Clear this cabin, quick!” roared Phil 
when he saw it. 


“T’ll give you two minutes to leave, you 


monsters!” 


“There, that’s the end of them,” cried 
Paul, as the men stumbled into their boats. | 


“I’m sorry for their wives when they get 
back to the island.” 

“What will we do with the woman?” ask- 
ed Ray, who had come aboard as soon as 
he heard the shooting. 

“Tl see,” said Phil, going into the cabin. 


“She’s dead; he killed her!” he called out | 


in a minute. He was standing on the step 
in a horrified stupor. 

Floyd stayed on deck while the others 
went down to look at the woman. He 
wanted to be sure that the men were not 
coming back. 

The trader was down there trembling 
and shaking, and Phil turned on him furi- 
ously and gave him a tongue lashing. 

“A man that will sell whisky to such 
brutes. as those is nothing more than a 
cur,” he said at the finish. 


| you are about right. 


“What’s to be done next?” asked Ray, 


when Phil had stopped. “Is there any one 
in this section to punish those fellows?” 

Phil looked at the trader. 

“There’s no one nearer than Toulingate, 
and that’s a two days’ journey,” the fellow 
said, glumly. 

“Where were you going to from here?” 
asked Phil, very sternly. 


“To visit a dozen little settlements just | 


like this one,” was the answer. 
any number of ’em up the coast, and they 
are all glad to see a trader.” 

“To see his whisky, you mean, don’t 
you?” asked Phil. 
you precious rascal, that there’s a big fine 
for selling liquor in these waters?” 

The feliow hung his head and trembled 
worse than ever. 

“Im a poor man,” he began, but Phil 
stopped him. 

“You are a cur and a coward and a 
knave!” he said sharply. “Why, it’s your 


cursed whisky that has killed this poor | 


woman! But there’s no use in wasting 

any more time, that woman must be taken 

ashore and buried some way or other.” 
“The women will do it when the men are 


asleep,” said the trader, brightening a lit- | 


tle. “Just you wait.a little, an’ they’ll come 
and git her.” 

Sure enough, in a little while a boat with 
two women came alongside and Phil went 
on deck at once and told them what had 
happened. 

“Wese t’ought.so, when she didn’t come 
back,” said one of the women. They did 


“Why, don’t you know, | 


| Phil did not stay to answer. 


“There’s | 


Paul, who was shivering. “I do hope we 
haven’t got to go back through those ice- 
bergs.” 

“Let’s give up going to Toulingate and 


| go somewhere else,” suggested Ray. “That 


woman is dead and we can notify the au- 
thorities from some other island.” 

“And those fellows can’t escape from that 
island,’ added Floyd. “They haven’t any 
of them nerve enough to steal a trader.” 

“That’s so,” laughed Phil, “and I guess 
I’ll go and pump the 
pilot, perhaps he can telk me something.” 

“T’ll take you up the coast for a hundred 
miles and leave you on any island you say, 
provided you won’t tell about my sellin’ 
whisky,” said the fellow, when Phil went 
over to him. 

“Well, I won’t promise that,” said Phil, 
‘but I will be as easy with you as possible. 
I am not going to let you off altogether; not 
even to save myself from freezing.” 

“Suppose 1 won’t take you anywhere that 
you wants to go,” said the trader, getting 


ugly. ‘You don’t know nothin’ about this 
country. I kin take ye wherever I wants 
to.” 


“Oh, but I’m learning the country. I am 
studying your chart,” said Phil, “and when 
it comes to seamanship I’m an expert sail- 
or. Of course, if you steer for those ice- 
bergs you'll have me at a disadvantage, but 
I can stand it as long as you can, and when 
I get tired of standing it, I’ll take the 
tiller.” 

“You’ve got lots of grit,” said the trader, 
scowling, “but if you didn’t have that pis- 
tol I would shie you overboard in a sec- 
ond.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Phil, “so I am 
glad I have got it, but I am beginning to 
get sleepy, so as soon as you get out of 
sight of that island just get into the lea of 
another. I’ll be on deck to help drop the 
anchor, and we'll stay there till morning. 


| You can go below then and ‘get a bite to 


eat if you wish. I suppose this little plan 
of mine has interfered with your supper.” 

The man growled out something, but 
He was walk- 
ing back and forth on the deck to get his 
blood. in circulation. 

“T’d give a dollar to know just where we 
are,” he said to Ray. “Of course I have a 
sort of an idea, but nothing very definite. 


| There’s good caribou hunting on some of 


| selves,” he added, laughing. 


not seem at all disturbed, but were as stolid | 
| mitted Phil, ‘but we really had to do it; 


as ever. 

“Will you bury her decently?” asked Phil 
as he handed them some money. 

“Yes, we'll do it,” said one. “The men 
are too drunk to stop us.” 


After they had rowed away with the | 
woman’s body, Phil called the boys to the | 


cabin. 


The trader was hurriedly hiding his | 


whisky, so they talked for a moment with- 
out his hearing them. 


“Tt’s our only chance and we must do 


it,” said Phil, after whispering to them a 
minute. 
we are well supplied with that article.” 

“You are right, as usual,” said Paul, eye- 
ing the trader. “I confess I don’t hanker 
to go back to the island, so you lay down 
oe laws and the rest of us will stand by 
them.” 


. Phil took a step forward in the cabin and | 


tapped the trader on the shoulder. 

“Here, drop that sort of work now and 
pull up your anchor,” he said, sternly. “We 
want to go to Toulingate to inform the au- 
thorities of this murder!” 

The man stopped short in his work and 
stared at Phil. 


“T can’t go back to Toulingate now,” he | 


muttered. “It would spile a season’s busi- 
ress, and I can’t afford it.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” said Phil, even more 
emphatically. “I am boss on -this craft 
now, and you’ve got to obey me.” 


“What!” gasped the man, fairly pale with | 


amazement. 
“T said I was boss on this craft and that 


you were only the pilot,’”’ repeated Phil de- | 


ecidedly. “I am going to start for Toulin- 
gate in the next five minutes, and if you 
don’t pull up that anchor I’ll put a bullet 
through you!” 

He drew his revolver from his pocket and 


| thoughtful, as he spelled it. 


the trader promptly started for the deck, | 
followed by three very business-like look- 


ing weapons of the “bull-dog” order. 
Ten minutes later the sails were up as 


“It only needs a little nerve, and | 


these islands, but I fancy we’ll have to goa 
bit farther north, say Little Bay or Three 
Anns.” 

“And there are plenty of seal in some 
of these bays, and the trout streams are 
plentiful, so are codfish and salmon. Oh, 
we'll have our fun yet, if we ever find our- 
“But to tell 
you the truth, Phil, just now I feel like a 
Pirate.” 

“IT don’t feel just natural myself,” ad- 


there was nothing else for us.” 

“He’s an ugly customer all right, or 
would be if he dared,” whispered Ray, nod- 
ding over to the sullen steersman; “but he 
deserves to be punished for running a 
floating rum shop.” 

“And he will be if I live long enough!” 
said Phil, very stoutly. “Tl put him 
through myself if it takes all my money. 
The trouble is to get to the proper authori- 
ties. Why, a man could commit murder 
every day in the week up here, and hardly . 
run a chance of ever being discovered.” 

“The police force is certainly conspicu- 
ous by its absence,” laughed Ray, “and the 
excise committee is not overzealous in the 
discharge of its duties. But I say, Phil, 
won’t we be punished ourselves for stealing 
this boat?” 

“He'll hardly have the nerve to prose- 
eute us,” said Phil, “and how could he 
prove his case when he is going along with 
us?” 

“That’s so, we couldn’t steal him, could 
we?” laughed Ray. “Oh, I do hope we'll be 
able to make him steer us out of those ice- 


| bergs!” 


well as the anchor, and the “floating sa- | 


Icon,” as the boys called her, had started 
on her errand of law and justice with her 


owner sitting at her helm in a very de- | 


jected manner. 


“He’d run us into an iceberg if he dared,” | 


laughed Ray. “Did you ever see such a 
vicious expression!” 


“T’ve looked all over his boat, but there’s | 
I guess we are | 


not a weapon to be found. 
cocks of the roost,” said Floyd, coming out 
of the cabin. 


“Nevertheless, I’m not going to have him | 


lost sight of for a minute,” said Phil, “so 
we'll take turns studying the chart and 
watching the gentleman.” 

“Y’m getting frightfully cold again,” said 


“T’ve found two places on his map that I 
want to visit,” said Phil, with a funny look 
on his face, “‘so I shall make it hot for him 
to-morrow if he does any monkeying with 
that tiller.” 

“What are they?” asked Ray, getting in- 
terested at once. 

“One of them is a place called ‘Seldom 
Come-by,’ laughed Phil, “and the other is 
still funnier; it’s ‘Bumble-bee-Bite.’ Did 
you ever hear such funny names? I'm 
very sure I didn’t.” 

“It’s Bight, ain’t it?” asked Ray, looking 
“T’ve had 
some experience with bumble bees, but 
that’s a libel on the creatures.” 

“T guess you’re right,” said Phil, bursting 
out laughing. “Well, I’m going to those 
places to look for some lively hunting.” 

“T hope it will be bigger game than its 
name implies,” laughed Ray. “That would 
be pretty tame sport after this evening’s 
adventure.” : 

“Go to bed,” said Phil, suddenly. “I’m 
on guard to-night. I won’t be easy for a 
moment while that knave is at the tiller.” 

“Well, don’t bump into any icebergs, for 
goodness sake,” cried Ray, “and be sure 
and wake me up whenever you want me.” 

He went down into the cabin with the 
rest of the boys, and Phil went over and 
stood by the man at the tiller. 

The moon had risen, and it was a beauti- 
ful night. In less than two hours Phil 
counted ten big icebergs. 
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Bide Your Time. 


When fortune treats you slightingly 
And everything goes wrong, 

Remember that you still are free 
To labor and be strong. 

To him who bravely does his part, 
Misfortune is no crime, 

Just hold your grip and keep up heart 
And learn to bide your time. 


The surest road to greatness lies 
Through hard and patient work. 

The glorious name that never dies 
Comes not unto the shirk. 

Fame sits upon an eminence, 
A pinnacle sublime. 

He who would win must seek her thence, 
Strive on and bide his time. 


The man of hope and energy, 
Who keeps one goal in sight, 
Who goes his way with constancy, 
Will sometimes win the fight. 
The man whose life a glory lends 

To every age and clime, 
Is he whose purpose never bends, 
Who works and bides his time. 


And when the fight at last is o’er, 
The toil at last is done; 

When standing on life’s farther shore, 
Beneath her setting sun; 

Beyond the future’s unbarred gate, 
The bells of heaven chime, 

And justice, love and Glory wait 
For him who bides his time. 


[This story commenced in No. 261.] 


Young Frank Reade 
And His Electric Airship; 
OR, 


A 10,000 MILE SEARCH FOR A 
MISSING MAN. 


By ‘‘NONAME,”’ 


Author of “Wrecked at the Pole,” “Frank 
Reade Jr. in Cuba,” “Six Weeks in 
the Moon,” “Two Continents,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LARRY’S FLIGHT. 


But before Young Frank Reade could ex- 
ecute his ill-judged move, Jack Haynes 
caught him by the arm. 

“No, Frank,” he said. “That would be to 
no gain. There is a better plan.” 

“But the air-ship must be regained,” de- 
elared Frank. 

“Very true. 
surer way.” 

At this moment the maniac hermit sud- 
denly caught a glimpse of the outlaws in 
the air-ship. 

The effect upon him was thrilling. He 
gave a mad yell and bounded away into the 
depths of the cavern. 

“Let him go,” said Jack. “We cannot 
give attention to him just now. There are 
other matters.” 

“That is right,” agreed Smith. 

“Golly fo’ glory!” gasped Scipio. “How 
yo’ specs dat I’r’shman done let dem rap- 
scallions fool him dat way?” 

Frank had started after the hermit, but 
Jack’s words restrained him. He saw at 
once that the young miner was right. 

“Correct!” he cried. “The air-ship and 
the fate of those on board is of more im- 
portance just now. But what shall we 
do?” 

This was a question which had occurred 


But there is a safer and 


on the instant to all in the party. It was 
a stickler. 
“By Jove!” exclaimed Jack. “Tt looks 


bad. We are only four against a score. 
The odds are too large!” 

“Strategy of some sort is our only hope!” 
declared Smith. 

“Golly! I done reckon Marse Frank kin 
fool dem chickens some way or ’nother,” 
declared Scipio, confidently. 

Frank had stood in silent thought, watch- 
ing the scene. He saw that the rascals had 
but just gained possession of the air-ship. 

And just here, for the enlightenment of 
the reader, let us see how it happened that 
the Polar Star fell so easily into the hands 
of the enemy. 

After the explorers left the air-ship and 
plunged into the crater cavern, the girls, 
Kate and Grace, went into the cabin. Larry 
remained on deck and occupied himself 
with some light duties. 

The young Celt had never dreamed of the 
proximity of danger. 

It did not enter his mind as a possibility 
that the Harkley Small gang could by any 
chance be in the vicinity. Yet he kept a 
lookout. 

Suddenly, after the explorers had been 
long absent, Larry received a thrilling 
shock. 

From the cabin came a long-drawn, wild 
scream of terror in a woman’s treble. The 
Celt recognized the voice as that of Kate. 

For a moment he was numb with sur- 
prise and apprehension. He knew that the 
girls would never have screamed unless 
they were in trouble. 

What could it mean? 
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What had befallen them? 

But Larry knew that it was his business 
to find out. So, very swiftly he made ac- 
tion. He sprang down the cabin stairs. 

As he reached the cabin door he saw that 
it was closed. He tried to open it, but it 
would not yield. The key had been turned 
in the lock. 

He could hear the girls screaming wild- 
ly for help in the second cabin beyond. 
There was a passage to the right, leading 
to this, which he took. 

He rushed rapidly forward and reached 
the door of the second cabin. But this was 
also locked. He heard the voices of the 
frightened girls beyond, and cried: : 

“Phwat’s the matther, Miss Kate? Shure, 
here I am.” 

“Larry!” cried Kate, through the door; 
“break open the door; we have been locked 
in here by the man who tried to blow up 
the air-ship. He has escaped from the hold 
in some way!” 

Larry’s blood leaped. It was the work of 
Snyder, who had managed in some way to 
escape. The young Celt was never so ex- 
cited in his life. 

“Whisht, now, young laddys!” he cried. 
“Don’t yez be a bit afraid. Jist sthay 
there until I chase the omadhaun down in 
the hold, thin I’ll come back.” 

“Oh, Larry, do look out for him!” plead- 
ed Kate. “He is armed and is positively 
murderous.” 

“Don’t yez fear wan bit,’ cried the 
plucky Irish boy. “It’s mesilf will faix 
him!” 

With this he turned. Just at that mo- 
ment from the darkness of the passage a 
heavy form shot forward like a catapult. 
It struck Larry and before he could pre- 
pare to resist, he went down in a heap. 

Snyder’s talon fingers clutched his 
throat. Larry made a desperate resistance, 
but was literally choked into insensibility. 
When he came to it was to find himself ly- 
ing on the floor of the passage helpless. 

The sensations of the young Celt may be 
well imagined. He writhed and twisted in 
his bonds, but in vain. He could not break 
them. 

He could hear the girls in the cabin be- 
yond. He rolled to the door and spoke to 
them. 

“Whisht, now, young laddys!” he said, 
in a low tone. “Be careful how yez sphake. 
Are yez afther hearin’ me?” 

“Oh, Larry!” said Kate. “What has 
happened to you?” 

“Shure, it’s bad luck, Miss Kate. The 
omadhaun dropped upon me whin I wasn’t 
lukin’ an’ shure he’s lift me bound and 
helpless here, miss!” 

“Are you badly hurt?” 

“Not much, miss, an’ if I cud only break 
these bonds I’d be afther showin’ the ras- 
cal phwat I cud do to aven matthers up.” 

“Oh, Larry, if we could only get to you!” 
murmured Kate. 

“Ah, if yez only cud! Are yez sthrong 
enough to break down the door?” 

“I fear not. But we will try.” 

But of course the efforts of the two girls 
were futile. The cabin door was stout, 
and resisted them. Larry saw that he 
could hardly hope as yet for rescue from 
that source. 

So he bethought himself of other meth- 
ods. He rolled over and over along the 
passage and into the forward hold. Here 
was a small port or window. 

He glanced through this and beheld a 
sight which gave him a mighty thrill. 

Down into the crater a body of armed 
ruffians were pausing. He recognized 
Harkley Small, and also another villain 
younger and more slender. Larry rubbed 
his eyes in amazement. 

“Howly smoke!” he gasped. “That looks 
fer all the worruld laike young Sam Lester 
av Readestown. Shure, it’sthesame. Phwat- 
iver is he doin’ here? Begorra, I’ll bate 
he’s at the bottom ay all this diviltry.” 

Larry was right. 

It was young Sam Lester. The young 
villain had made his way across the wild 
country to join Small and his gang, and if 
possible effect the destruction of the Polar 
Star. He had come at what was for him 
an opportune time. 

Lester and his gang had been signaled 
by Snyder and they were hastening toward 
the air-ship. The effect of all this upon 
Larry can hardly be described. 

The young Celt was beside himself with 
excitement. In vain he writhed and twist- 
ed at his bonds. He knew full well that 
something desperate must be done, and at 
once, if the air-ship was to be saved. 

He cudgeled his brain for some plan. He 
would not have been at a loss could be have 
freed himself. A solution of the difficulty 
would have been easy. 

“Be me sowl, it’s a bad fix,” muttered 
Larry. ‘“Whativer will young Misther 
Frank think whin he foinds it out? Alack- 
a-day! It’s bad luck to the omadhauns, I 
say!” 

With which he bethought himself of once 
more appealing to Kate and Grace for as- 
sistance. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A BRAVE GIRL’S WORK. 


It was a terrible realization to Kate and 
Grace that they were helplessly confined in 
the air-ship cabin and that all was in the 
hands of the scientific crank, Luke Snyder. 

There was no telling what queer grip or 


freak might seize upon the villain. He 
might at once decide to destroy the air-ship 
with dynamite and sacrifice the lives of all 
on board. 

Kate was the cooler and steadier of the 
two girls. She soon recovered in a meas- 
ure from her fright. 

Then she instinctively began to study the 
situation. Both cabin doors were locked. 

It was out of the question to try and 
break them in. Neither had the strength 
for that. The windows were in the sky- 
light above, and escape by that means 
seemed impossible. 

But as Kate scrutinized the walls of the 
cabin she gave a little cry. Near the stair- 
way was a circular opening occupied by a 
ventilator. In an instant the plucky young 
girl was giving it close examination. 

The pipe which extended through the 
partition came from the engine-room be- 
yond, where the electric dynamos were. It 
extended to the deck above. Kate applied 
her strength to the pipe. 

It moved and she saw that it was going 
to be an easy matter to disjoint it and re- 
move the plate which occupied the open- 
ing. This was quite large enough for one 
of them to crawl through at a time. 

Kate was so excited and overjoyed with 
this discovery that she shouted to Grace: 

“Oh, Grace, here is a way for us to es- 
cape. Come and give me help.” 

Now Grace was not a girl of the strength 
and resource of Kate. But she at once 
came to her aid. 

“Oh, Kate, how did you even think of 
that?” 

“Is it not splendid?” 

“Bu ” 

“What?” 

“What shall we do when we get through 
into the next room?” 

Kate pursed her lips. 

“You leave that to me!” she said, reso- 
lutely. “I will look out for the next thing.” 

With the efforts of both girls the ventila- 
tor was cleared. All that was now left to 
be done was to crawl through. But just 
then the scuffling of feet was heard on the 
deck above, and the loud intonations of 
voices. 

The girls exchanged glances. 

“What is that?” asked Kate. 

“Somebody has come aboard!” 

“Who can it be?” 

“Is it Frank and the rest?” 

But loud cursing quickly removed this 
fond hope. Both girls grew giddy and 
faint. 

“My soul!” exclaimed Grace. “Do you 
think it can be Harkley Small and his vile 
gang?” 

Kate leaped down and went to the cabin 
door. She listened, and then said softly: 

“Larry! Are you there?” 

There was no answer. 

It was at this moment that the young 
Celt was forward at the port-hole, so he did 
not hear the call. Kate called again, and 
then, assured that Larry was not there, she 
turned back from the door. 

Grace was wringing her hands with ap- 
prehension. But Kate was cool and very 
resolute. 

“Oh, what are we going to do?” asked 
Grace, fearfully. Kate’s eyes sparkled. 

“T’ll show you!” she said. ‘‘We have got 
to save this air-ship. You and I are the 
only ones to do it.” 

“Save the air-ship?” 

“Ves.” 

To Grace this looked a hopeless task. 

“How can it be done?” she asked. 

“J’ll tell you later,” said Kate. “Get up 
here now and crawl through this hole.” 

Tremblingly the timid girl crept into the 
aperture. It was, however, an easy matter 
to climb down into the engine room. Kate 
followed her. 

Now there was one luckly thing. Young 
Frank Reade had carefully instructed his 
sister in the mechanism of the Polar Star. 

She knew all about electricity and the 
dynamos. Once in the engine room she 
acted quickly. 

She closed the steel doors. There was a 
spiral stairway leading up into the pilot- 
house above. Kate picked up a coil of fine 
steel wire. 

She quickly attached this to the knob 
and hinges of the doors. Then she ran it 
along the steel sash of the windows which 
separated the dynamos from the hold. 

The next thing was to produce an insu- 
lated key from a locker near. This she ap- 
plied to the wire, and taking one of the dy- 
namo connections she quickly made the 
circuit. 

Removing the key in an instant the door 
and sashes of the windows were electrified. 
Contact with them would produce a fearful 
shock, and possibly death. 

“Now, Grace,” said Kate. “The engine- 
room is our fortress. They will not at- 
tempt more than once to enter by means of 
those doors.” 

Grace drew a deep breath of relief. But 
she glanced instinctively at the stairs. But 
Kate laughed. 

“That is all right,” she said. “I am go- 
ing up there and fix things just the same.” 

Carrying the coil of wire the brave young 
girl mounted the staircase. It was true 
that Harkley Small and his gang were even 
now overrunning the air-ship, but as 
chance had it, they had not entered the 
pilot-house. 

Kate leaped up the stairs like a young 
gazelle. When she reached the landing she 
was surrounded by the glass windows of 


the pilot-house, from whence she could see 
the deck and all about. 

With one glance she saw that the out- 
laws were running down the cabin stairs, 
and some were even now rushing forward. 
They could not help but see her. 

At once with a loud yell they rushed 
forward. Snyder and Lester were among 
them. 

But Kate never lost her nerve. With 
wonderful courage she shut and locked the 
deck door, and made quick connection with 
the wire. The villains hurled themselves 
repeatédly against it. 

“I thought you had those women locked 
up, Snyder!” shouted Sam Lester. 

“So I did!” cried the crank, savagely. “I 
don’t see how they got out. Open the door, 
you hussy!” 

“Not this time, you dark scoundrel!” 
eried Kate, pluckily, as she twisted the 
wire over the knob. “This is the time you 
fail in your schemes again.” 

Then she removed the insulated key. The 
circuit was made and the result was be- 
yond the expectations of the triumphant 
young heroine. As Snyder and two of his 
men struck the door they also struck a 
surprise. 

They were hurled backward as if struck 
by a thunderbolt. Snyder lay stunned 
upon the deck. Lester and the others 
paused aghast. Luckily for them they 
guessed the secret at once. 

Lester bent down over Snyder for a mo- 
ment. When he rose his face was purple 
with anger and chagrin. 

He rushed up to the pilot-house windows 
and shook his fist at Kate. 

“Come out of there and turn off that cur- 
rent!” he shouted. “If you don’t it will 
be the worse for yop!” 

For answer Kate stepped to the keyboard 
and pressed the rotoscope lever. In an in- 
stant the air-ship leaped aloft. 

Some of the gang who were coming 
over the rail leaped back to the earth in 
fright. Those below gaped in surprise and 
dismay as the air-ship sped zenithward. 

But Kate, calm and resolute, stood at the 
keyboard, having the best of the situation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
VILLANY DEFEATED. 


Young Frank Reade and his companions 
in the cavern saw the air-ship suddenly 
leap aloft. 

They did not understand the reason for 
it and were dismayed and astonished. —~ 

“Golly!” cried Scipio. ‘I done reckon 
someone in dat crowd knows how to work 
de air-ship all right.” 

“It is probably Snyder!” declared Frank. 
“This is too bad.” 

“But why have they gone off so uncere- 
moniously, and left so many of their crew 
behind!” asked Jack Haynes. This was 
indeed strange, and puzzled our explorers. 
They continued to watch the air-ship until 
suddenly the outlaws in the crater changed 
to catch sight of them. 

The result was exciting. 

Instantly there was an uproar, and fire 
was opened on the explorers. Of course it 
was returned. A small battle was soon in 
progress. 

But our friends being sheltered soon 
drove the outlaws out of the crater. 

Then a new development was noted. The 
air-ship was descending. 

Let us return for a time to the deck of 
the air-ship. Kate had nicely calculated 
the effect of the air-ship’s leap into space 
upon the outlaws. 

None of them had ever taken an aerial 
cruise before. So far above the earth fear- 
ful fright seized them. 

Many rushed to the rail and seemed 
ready to throw themselves over and down 
to death. Even Sam Lester himself was 
terrified. 

But recovering in part, he walked up to 
the pilot-house window, and said: 

“I say, Kate, what’s the use of being fool- 
ish? We haye control here. Now lower 
the air-ship.” 

“T can’t see it, Sam Lester,” replied Kate 
coolly. “I will lower the ship if you want 
to get off and will promise to trouble us no 
more.” 


“Nonsense! Talk reason! You know 
you will have to surrender!” 

“Not alive!” 

“Pshaw! We are not going to hurt you.” 


“What do you mean by coming aboard of 
this air-ship with such a gang of ruf- 
fians?” asked Kate coldly. “You ought to 
be in better business, Sam Lester.” 

“Well, I suppose so!” replied the young 
villain. “But you see, I am dead in love 
a Grace, and it is my only way to win 

er!” 

“You cannot win her!” 

“What do you mean? 
board this air-ship?” 

“Yes, but she is beyond your reach. We 
know all your rascally game, Sam Lester. 
You are responsible for the sad fate of Har- 
vey Ellis. You shall be punished for that.” 

Lester’s face was purple. 

“We'll see!” he hissed. “None of you 
will ever return to give evidence against 
me. Come, surrender now, or we’ll destroy 
the air-ship.” 

“Proceed!” replied Kate: ‘You will en- 
compass your own death at the same time. 
I am not afraid to die!” ; 

At this moment there was a commotion 
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eclow. Yells and shrieks were heard. | to mind me, for he will not be able to do| the King, with unusual promptness. “They 
Grace came up into the pilot-house tremb- | anything but what I tell him.” live on roots and fruits, they would not 

“How very wonderful!” said the old fel- | suffer as we have.” 
low, staring at Dick. He had never heard “That is right,” said Dick, “so I shall not 
anything,about mesmerism or hypnotism, | hesitate to leave them here, just as many 
so he could not understand him. as are necessary to make room for us and 

Dick took “the Baby” by the shoulder | our treasures.” 
and made him sit down, then he stood right “But can you manage the boat?” asked 
in front of him and looked him steadily | the King, who had caught sight of it. 
in the eye for several minutes. The rest “V’ll try to,” said Dick, ‘and I have done 
of the lunatics saw that there was some- | everything I ever undertook to do.” 
thing unusual going on, so they clustered Just then there seemed to be something 
around, but were very quiet. happening on board the Ram. 

Suddenly Dick began making passes with She came higher above the water and a 
his hands over his patient’s face and “the | sort of trap-door in her deck popped open 
Baby” sat as still as a mouse and stared at | and up came a lot of creatures that did not 
him in wonder. look bigger than monkeys. 

“Now close yours eyes,” said Dick, put- “They have heard the yelling and seen 
ting his fingers on the lunatic’s eyelids. the Imps,” cried Dick. “Hurrah! Now 

In an instant “the Baby” shut his eyes in | they’ll certainly come ashore if they have 
the most obedient manner. anything to come in.” 

“You can’t open them now, for you are There was a movement in the bushes 
asleep,” said Dick. “You cannot open your | very near Dick just then, and Ned’s head 
eyes again until I tell you.” popped out as he took a look about him. 

He made a few more passes over his sub- “Lie low,” called Dick. “The lookout has 
ject’s body, and then moved away a little discovered your stool pigeons and is com- 
distance and stood looking at him. ing ashore. Don’t let them see you until 

“The Baby” never moved so much as a| we know what they are going to do!” 
finger. He did not even wink, so Dick “E won't,” said Ned, “but how the mis- 
knew that he was sleeping. chief did you succeed in making the luna- 

“He is hypnotized now,” said Dick, turn- | tics so quiet? Why, they look like a flock 
ing to the others. “I have put him to of lambs lying there in the bushes. You 
sleep, he cannot wake until I tell him.” must have exhausted your medicine chest 

The other lunatics stared at him with | completely.” 
bewildered faces. They knew something “J did almost,” said Dick with a smile, 
strange had happened, but they could not | “but I had to try my hand at hypnotizing 


“JT tell you he’s all right and you must 
not raise your head above these bushes! 
That’s right, keep them down!” Lem cried, 
turning to the King as he heard him scold- 
ing the lunatics. 

“Doctor Dick is not hurt; he is only 
shamming! I was watching very carefully 
and not an arrow hit him!” 

“I say, Dick, are you dead or alive?” Ned 
called out, but he obeyed Lem’s orders not 
to raise his head above the bushes. 

“I’m all right; they never touched me!” 
called back Dick without moving. “They 
think I’m dead and they’ll feel easier now 
about coming ashore to get their comrades. 
Keep your eye on them, Ned, and tell me 
what they are.doing; I can’t see them very 
well the way I am lying!” 

“Didn’t I tell you so?” said Lem, taking 
his hand from Ned’s shoulder. “I knew 
they didn’t hit him; that was just a clever 
scheme of the Doctor’s!” 

He crawled over to where the King was 
having some trouble with his subjects, and 
rolling “the Baby” over in the grass, sat 
down on him good and solid. 

“Now I guess you’ll keep still for a min- 
ute or two,” he said. “Here, Flappy, take 
your club and just punch Limpy a little. 
We've got to keep them down if we have to 
tie their feet together.” 

The King prodded Limpy and scolded 
him with a vengeance, and in a very few 
minutes hé had them all pretty quiet. 

“They are not making any headway at 
all that I can see,” called Ned to Dick, “and 


gly. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Kate. 

“Some of those men got a shock from the 
engine-room door,” replied Grace. 

Then she drew back shuddering at sight 
“ Lester. The villain’s gaze transfixed 

er. 

He made a step forward, but just then re- 
membered the electric current and checked 
himself. He glared at the young girl wolf- 
ishly. 

“At last!” he gritted. ‘You see, Miss El- 
lis, that I am as good as my word. I told 
you I should win you, and you cannot es- 
cape me. You are mine!” 

“J will never marry you, Sam Lester,” 
replied Grace, rigidly. “I will die first!” 

“Which will not be necessary,” said Kate 
lightly. “If I chose I could drive Mr. Les- 
ter and his whole gang over the rail in two 
minutes. They would go back to the earth 
rather than risk a stay on the air-ship’s 
deck.” 

But Lester laughed scornfully. 

“That is a very fine threat,” he declared. 
“But its execution can exist only in your 
imagination.” 

The young girl placed her finger on a lit- 
tle knob on the pilot-house wall. By push- 
ing this she knew that by means of a clev- 
erly devised circuit of wire connections 
with the steel deck, she could charge all 
that part of the air-ship with electricity. It 
was one of Frank’s clever inventions to 


provide for just such contingencies as the | understand it. ‘the Baby.’ ” there are eight of those little fellows on 
present. “Will he mind you now, and make no “Did you succeed?” asked Ned, who was | deck; I can see them distinctly.” 
more trouble?” asked King Flappy-Doo, | slowly crawling nearer. “If you did I “How near is she?” asked Dick, still ly- 


But she had refrained from doing so 
from principles of humanity. She knew 
that it would mean the taking of many 
lives, and woman-like she shrank from this. 

But she pressed the knob faintly. The 
result was that a slight tremor ran through 
the frame of Lester, as well as of the others 
on the deck. The villain understood its 
meaning and his face blanched. 

But Kate, smiling and triumphant, stood 
by the keyboard. A sudden thought seem- 
ed to strike the young villain, and he whip- 
ped a revolver from his pocket. 

But Kate gave the knob a slightly harder 
push. With a yell of agony, Lester drop- 
ped the weapon and doubled up, as did 
every other villain on the deck. Kate at 
once shut the current off. 

“Well, are you satisfied?” she asked, se- 
renely. “I am willing to spare your life 
and the lives of your men, if you will nev- 
er molest the air-ship again.” 

Lester scowled and gritted: 

“It’s your turn now!” 

Snyder had now recovered and regained 
his feet. But it was only to meet the 
curses and upbraidings of Lester. Kate 
had now reversed the rotoscope and the 
Polar Star was descending. 

Down she went, and rested on one of 
the mountain crags. Then Kate pressed 
the electric knob to accelerate the leave- 
taking of the villains. 

It is needless to say that it was a suc- 
cess, and that in a very few moments the 
air-ship was clear of the gang. Then Kate 
touched the rotoscope lever and the air-ship 
sprang aloft again. 

“Oh, Kate!” cried Grace, with wild en- 
thusiasm, “you are a real heroine. I could 
never have been so brave. You have sav- 
ed the air-ship and the lives of all of us!” 

But Kate only smiled modestly. 

“You give me too much credit,” she said. 
“T had the necessary weapons to defeat the 
enemy. But now we must find Larry. I 
fear the villains have done him harm.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


ing flat on che ground. 

“Almost to the point; she can’t come 
much nearer without going aground,” was 
Ned’s answer. “As it is, that craft can’t be 
drawing much water.” 

“Are they watching me, do you think?” 
was Dick’s next question. 

“No, they are dancing around like mice 
on a hot griddle. I think they are about 
two-thirds wild over the fate of their two 
countrymen.” 

“Don’t the Imps yell fine?” said Dick, 
with a laugh. 

The little fellows were tied about twenty 
feet from him, and had hardly stopped 
squealing since they first spied the boat and 
their companions. 

“They are not looking in your direction 
now, Dick; in fact, three of them have gone 
down below and there’s some great excite- 
ment among them. Can’t you jump up 
now and dart behind a tree? Quick!” Ned 
yelled, and in a second Dick had followed 
his advice. 

When Dick was safely behind a tree he 
took a good look at the submarine boat and 
he could see at once that there was some- 
thing the matter. : 

“They’ve lost control of her, I’ll bet!” he 
yelled to Ned. “Do you see how they are 
acting and how she seems to be rolling 
about?” 

“There’s something wrong all right,” said 
Ned, “but I don’t believe they know what it 
is. See! there are two of-those little fel- 
lows with their spears between their teeth. 
Hello! There they go overboard! They 
are going to swim ashore, just as sure as 
shooting!” 

“Well, we’d better stop talking just as 
soon as they reach the shore,” called Dick. 
“Not that I’m afraid they’ll understand us, 
but our voices may scare them. Tll go 
down and meet them if they arrive without 
their spears, but if they don’t, I’m afraid 
I’ll have to send a bullet in their direc- 
tion.” 

They all waited a few minutes with their 
eyes on the water, but the little chaps were 
swimming under the surface so far that 
they could not locate them. 

The Ram was bobbing up and down now 
in a curious manner, and King Flappy-Doo 
was having a hard time to control his sub- 
jects and keep them from rushing back to 
the shanties. 

The bushes were almost as high as trees, 
so it was not so difficult to keep them con- 
cealed as it would have been if they had 
been lower, but now and then one of the 
lunatics would make a break for the clears 
ing and then King Flappy-Doo would grab 
him by the leg and yank him back in @ 
comical manner. 

All of a sudden two black heads popped 
up from the water and the boys caught a 
glimpse of two glistening spears balanced 
between two sets of teeth that were nearly 
as big as the baboon, Jocko’s. 

Bang! Bang! went Dick’s pistol, and the 
heads dropped below the water. There 
was not even a ripple on the surface a min- 
ute later. 

“Now you’ve done it!” cried Ned. 
“There’s the deuce to pay on the Ram! 
They know something has happened to 
their friends and they are all going crazy!” 

“By Jove, I believe the idiots are going 
to try and come nearer with that boat! Oh, 
I wish there was some way to warn them!” 
cried Dick, coming out of his concealment. 

Sure enough, the submarine boat had 
suddenly put on steam and was heading 
straight for the island and kicking up the 
water behind in a furious manner. 

“Guess they are going to ram the island,” 
said Lem, coming out of the bushes. “Gee! 
she looks like a monstrous whale, and she’s 
coming like chain lightning!” 

Even the Imps on the shore stopped yell- 
ing now, and the lunatics were so scared 
that they never thought of running. 


wish you’d hypnotize those fellows on the 
Ram so that they’ll all be incapable of 
shooting any arrows.” 

“How many of those little Imps can you 
count, Ned?” asked Dick, after he had 
waited to see that the Ram was slowly 
creeping nearer. 

“There are six on deck and there must be 
at least one down below, for surely there’s 
an engineer and perhaps an assistant.” 

“Well, it’s safe to say that the Ram will 
hold ten of those little fellows, and perhaps 
eleven or twelve, and as there are fourteen 
of us big fellows, I am pretty well puzzled 
to know how we’ll manage.” 

“Oh, we'll have to divide our forces on 
deck and inside. There’s probably a low 
railing that we can tie the lunatics to and 
as long as the water is smooth they’ll stick 
all right, I guess,” said Ned, sighing. 

“Tf we could only inveigle those little fel- 
lows ashore,” said Dick, gazing out over 
the water, “but they evidently have no boat 
or they would not risk wrecking the Ram 
by bringing her so close to the shore as 
they are doing.” 

“By Jove, that’s so! They are getting 
reckless,” cried Ned. “There are lots of 
rocks right ahead of them. I have seen 
them sticking out at low water. Oh, if 
there was only some way of warning them. 
They’ll wreck her, sure as shooting!” 

“And that will be the end of our plans 
for escape,” said Dick, excitedly, “but her 
lookout may know the way; they are com- 
ing very carefully.” 

The two Imps on the shore were still 
screeching lustily, for the sight of their 
friends on the Ram had nearly driven them 
frantic. 

If they had had the use of their hands 
they would no doubt have made signs to 
them, but Dick thought perhaps it was just 
as well as there was no telling what they 
might say. 

The Ram kept coming nearer and the 
boys both held their breath, and finally 
Lem got so excited that he crawled out of 
the bushes and almost stood up straight as 
he crept over nearer Dick and Ned and the 
flock of scared lunatics. 

“They’ve either got a good pilot or a poor 
one on that craft,” he said. “I don’t see 
what he is thinking about to come any 
nearer.” 

“T think I’ll take the chances of warn- 
ing her,” said Dick suddenly. “I’ve got to 
show up some time, if I am to get acquaint- 
ed with the captain, and I might as well do 
it when his craft is in danger.” 

He jumped up suddenly and ran down to 
the beach. 

“Be careful! Look out for the rocks!” 
he yelled, waving his arms about as intelli- 
gently as he was able. 

In less than a second the Ram stood al- 
most still and a perfect volley of small 
arrows came hissing over the water and 
fell all around the spot where Dick was 
standing. 

Without so much as a groan Dick threw 
both arms up in the air and fell flat on the 
ground as though they had killed him. 


edging up to Dick in a nervous manner. 

“T think so,” said Dick. ‘I will test him 
in a minute.” 

Then he turned and scowled at the other 
lunatics as hard as he could, for he intend- 
ed this to be a lesson for them in obedience 
to their Doctor. 

“You see,” he said, waving his hand to- 
ward “the Baby;” “I have put him to sleep 
so he cannot move until I let him. Well, 
I shall do the same to every one of you if 
you are not quiet and do not mind your 
Doctor.” 

Both “Limpy” and the “Chancellor” nod- 
ded their heads to show that they under- 
stood, but the others looked sullen and de- 
cidedly ugly. 

“Now, see here, you fellows,” said Dick, 
as he faced the other six. “I know you are 
all pretty short of sense, but you’ve got to 
learn one thing, and that is that I am your 
Doctor, and you must obey me. If you 
don’t, I shall tie your hands together.” 

Two of the lunatics who were so near 
alike in appearance that the boys called 
them “the twins,” seemed to come to their 
senses a little, and nodded and smiled as 
Dick was talking, but the other four who 
had always been stupid and nearly idiotic, 
only stared at him blankly, until King 
Flappy-Doo branished his club in an alarm- 
ing manner. 

“Oh, they’ll behave, I guess,” said Dick, 
taking hold of the King’s club. “They are 
never very bad. I guess we can manage 
them.” 

Just then there were three sharp whistles 
from the direction of the big rock, and the 
King mustered the rest of the lunatics in 
line, while Dick woke “the Baby.” 

“He’s as meek as Moses; he'll go all 
right now,” he said. “Here, get on the end 
of the line, King Flappy-Doo, and I’ll go 
ahead and lead you.” 

They scrambled through the trees and 
bushes as fast as they could, but when they 
got in sight of the ocean Dick made them 
erawl on all-fours, so the lookout on the 
Ram would not see such an assembly. 

“He never would take us aboard if he 
once got a good look at us,” thought Dick, 
“and I’m mighty sure I should not blame 
him if he didn’t.” 

He peered through the bushes and caught 
sight of the submarine boat; she was about 
a mile from the shore, lying right on top of 
the water. 

Dick was dreadfully nervous, but he 
tried hard not to show it, for he knew that 
if he lost his nerve for even a minute the 
lunatics would be on the rampage and noth- 
ing could stop them. 

He made them all lie low in the bushes, 
while he took a look around; he wanted to 
locate the Imps whom he heard yelling like 
hyenas. 

In a second he saw them both capering 
around on the beach. They would have 
swam out to the Ram if their hands had 
not been tied behind them. 

Neither Lem nor Ned were anywhere to 
be seen, but Dick knew that they were 
hidden somewhere near there in the 
bushes. 

“You see the scheme, don’t you, Flap- 
py?” said Dick to the King. “My assist- 
ants have left the two Imps alone on the 
beach so that the people on the boat would 
see them and come to their rescue. If they 
don’t send a boat ashore we shall know 
that they haven’t one, and when they come 
nearer I shall put the Imps in the boat and 
make them row while I squat down behind 
them with my revolver ready until I see 
whether my reception is to be hostile or 
friendly. 

“Tf it is friendly,” went on Dick, “I shall 
make some kind of a deal with them to 
take us all on board, and, if the boat won’t 
hold us they must leave some of the Imps 
on Lunatic Island.” 

“They are only monkeys anyway,” said 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
DICK IS A TARGET FOR ARROWS. 


After Lem had taken the two Imps and 
Ned and Hercules and as many of the 
treasures as they could carry and gone 
down to the shore to look for the Subma- 
rine Ram, Doctor Dick and King Flappy- 
Doo started in to try and explain things a 
little to the rest of the lunatics. 

Dick commanded them to be quiet and 
obedient, and by being very stern with 
them and feeding them lots of pills and 
powders he finally succeeded in making 
them all submissive to his will. 

“The Baby” was the most troublesome of 
any, as he was full of mischief and would 
not keep still a minute. 

“TI guess I shall have to hypnotize him,” 
said Dick to the King. ‘Then he will have 


CHAPTER XX. 
AN EXPLOSION ON THE RAM. 


For just one second after Dick fell to the 
ground with the arrows whizzing all 
around him his friend Ned was too paralyz- 
ed with horror to move a muscle, but the 
next instant he would have sprung to his 
feet and rushed down to the shore if Lem 
had not grabbed him with a grip of iron. 

“Keep still, he’s only fooling them! Don’t 
let them see you for a fortune! Ha! Ha! 
That’s a clever trick of Dick’s; nobody but 
him would ever have thought of it!” 

“What the deuce do you mean?” asked 
Ned, excitedly. “He is killed, I am sure 
of it; let me go to him this minute!” 


Straight as an arrow came the black- 
looking craft, her sharp nose almost lifting 
itself out of the water with every jerk of 


the propeltor. Lem. 
Suddenly she stopped short and shook | look as if it would open, still I’m pretty 
sure it’s the strong-box, and that there is 


stern; the next second there was an ex- | something of value in it.” 


with a regular convulsion from stem to 


plosion that could have been heard for 


miles, and small pieces of the Submarine | find no way of opening it, and Ned finally 
dropped it on the ground, as if he was dis- 


“She struck a rock and then blew up; gusted. 


Ram were blown in every direction. 


there must be explosives on board!” cried 


Ned, as soon as he could catch his breath. ebony instead of lignum vitae. You can’t 
“She was full of compressed air and they | make me think it’s of any importance 


didn’t know their danger. The Pirate must | whatever,” he said, crossly. 
“Well, you’ve opened it, anyway, by drop- | utes. 


have been the only one that knew how to 


searched for a few minutes, and finally 
they found a queer looking object. they’ll never find them,” replied Lem. “I 

“T guess it’s the ship’s strong-box,” said | call that a sad sight, even if the little crit- 
“To be sure, it’s round, and it don’t | ters are not human.” 


“Tt’s nothing but a bowling ball made of 


run her,” said Lem, who was looking at a | ping it,’ cried Lem, and sure enough the 


monstrous piece of iron that had fallen | ball had opened exactly as if it had been | they preferred drowning to shooting.” 


near him. s 


“Tt’s a miracle that none of us are hurt!” 


said Dick, “but for goodness sake, Ned, | knee. 


help me catch ‘the Baby!’ 
Dick darted down to the shore after the | I 


plit right through the center. 


Ned picked it up again and held it on his | as much of the gold as you ean,” said Lem, 
picking up the heavy box. “We can come 


“Yes, here’s the spring. I can feel it. | back after the rest when we see how things 
must have struck it squarely on that | are going up at the shanty.” 


old lunatic, who was running like a race- | stone, and see, Lem, here’s another small 


horse. : 

Before Dick could catch him he had 
plunged headlong into the ocean. 

“He’s gone for good!” cried Lem, who | 
was close on Dick’s heels. 

He grabbed Dick by the arm and pulled 
him back from the water. 

“Oh, I must save him!” eried Dick, but 
Lem had already passed him and was drag- 
ging “the Baby” up from the bottom. 

“He’s drowned!” said Lem, “or else he's 
full of water.” He began rolling the old 
fellow, but could not revive him. “He 
must have burst a blood vessel or some- 
thing when he fell; he couldn’t have drown- 
ed so quick. Why, he was under less than 
a minute.” 

Dick had run back into the bushes to 
help King Flappy-Doo, for the old fellow | 
was having his hands full now with his 
subjects. 

“That’s the end of the Pirate and his 
Ram,” said Ned to Lem. “See, there are | 
three dead bodies of Imps floating out 
there on the water.” 

“Poor little wretches! I expect they 
were all killed,” said Lem. “The shock of | 
an explosion like that is bound to be fatal.” 

“Well, that settles our getting away from 
the island, I expect, and Dick will feel pret- 

ty badly about that,” said Ned, as he turn- 
ed to go over and help with the lunatics. 

Lem dragged the body of “the Baby” 
back inte the bushes, and by that time | 
Dick had got his patients into line again, 
and was prepared to march them back to 
the shanties. 

When Lem looked at him he saw that | 
there were tears in his eyes, and he realiz- 
ed all at once what a great disappointment 
the blowing up of the Ram had been to 
him. 

“Never mind, Dick, it was probably all 
for the best! You take these wild-eyed 


the box. “Pshaw! 
Chinese or Hindwor something. Hello, no, 
all of them are not; here’s one in good Eng- 
lish.” 


ball inside. I can open this one easily,” | and found Dick waiting for them. He had 
and he opened the little box without any 
special effort. 


“Papers,” said Lem, pulling them out of 


He opened the paper and spread it out 


on his knee and read as follows, while Ned 
listened breathlessly: 


“Steamer Adelaide, from Melbourne, due 
to pass lost location of Mysterious Island 
three days from date. Look out for the 
Pirate of the Pacific.” 


This was all Lem read, and they eould 
not understand it at all, but in a second 
Lem gave a whoop that Ned knew must 
mean something. 

“Three days from date,” he said, turning 
back to the date of the letter. “Why, that 
will make it to-morrow, as sure as shoot- 
ing!” 

“What! A steamer will pass here to- 
morrow?” cried Ned. “Gee whiz! Then we 
must hustle and prepare some signals.” 

Lem was puzzling over the letter, and be- 
ginning to look blue again. 

“I’m not so sure of her passing here,” he 
said, after a minute. “She is booked to 
pass the lost location of the Mysterious Isl- 
ands, but how are we to know that the isl- 
ands have not shifted?” 

“Oh, that seems impossible,” said Ned, 
who had never credited that story. ral 
don’t believe the islands have ever moved 
at all. That’s a yarn the captains tell to 
excuse their own cowardice or stupidity. 
In the first place, you know yourself, Lem, 
they are all afraid of these waters, because 
of the Pirate; and in the second place, they 
are afraid of the islands because they don’t 
know who lives on them. No, sir, if the 


eritters back to the shanties and get them 
quiet, and Ned and I will hang around a} 
while and see what happens. We'll bury | 
‘the Baby’ after dark, I guess. It won’t do | 
to say anything about it now, not even to | 
King Flappy.” 


“You are right, Lem,” said Dick; ‘be | 


sure and bring the little fellows back with 
yeu when you come, and don’t forget to 
keep an eye on the gold and jewels.” . 


CHAPTER XXI. 
NED FINDS NEWS OF A STEAMER. 


_ After Dick and King Flappy-Doo had 
started back to the shanties with the great- 
ly excited lunatics, Ned and Lem patrolled 
the shore for a considerable distance. 

They found two or three monstrous 
pieces of iron and a great many small 
pieces, which showed that the submarine 
boat had been blown into atoms. After a 
few minutes Ned screamed to Lem that he 
had found a compass and that the glass 
was broken, but that otherwise it was un- 
injured. 

“Ana ve found a part of one of those 
poor little Imps,” answered Lem, who was 
some distance away; “but he’s so badly mu- 
tilated that his own mother wouldn’t know 
him.” 

Ned glanced at the two Imps who were 
tied on the shore, and could not help pitty- 
ing them deeply, they looked so terrified at 
what had happened. 

“Tf I only could make you little fellows 
understand me,” he said, coming up to 
them, “I would tell you that you should not 
be hurt as long as you are with us, but I 
suppose you expect to be tortured or killed 
any moment.” . 

The little fellows looked up at him with 
their beady eyes, but there was no expres- 
gion in their faces, except that of horror. 

“T wish I was a diver,” said Ned, as Lem 
joined him. “I'd like to go down and ex- 
amine the wreck of the Ram. I might find 
some strange things and perhaps some val- 
uable ones.” 

“JT guess not many,” said Lem, with a 
laugh; “unless you were able to dive all 
over the ocean. I’ll bet there are pieces of 


that boat in Australia by this time. Why, | 


a piece went whizzing by my ear that 
hasn’t stopped yet, I’m certain.” 

“T saw something fall over in that direc- 
tion,” said Ned, pointing toward some low 
pushes. “Let’s take a walk over there, 
Lem, and see if we can find it.” 

They went over toward the bushes, and 


Mysterious Islands have ever been located 
at all, they’ll be located again, and if that 
paper doesn’t lie there’ll be a steamer here | 
by to-morrow.” 

“Well, how did this paper come in the 
Pirate’s possession, if the steamer has not | 
already passed and been sent to the bot- | 
tom and looted by the Pirate?” 

“Now, you are asking me too much,” said 
Ned, growing solemn in a minute. “Tt | 
does look as though she had met with foul 
play, and yet I can’t get over the feeling 
that she will pass here to-morrow.” 

“Well, I hope she does, and I’ll have the 
signals ready anyway,’ said Lem more | 
cheerfully. “I know the International 
Code, and one or two others, so if she | 
comes within hailing distance I can speak 
her with them.” 

“But what will you make your signal 


started toward the shanties. 

“Our shirts and trousers, of course,” said 
Lem, laughing. ‘They are only an apology 
for clothing now. I guess it won't hurt 
them any to wig-wag with them a little.” 

“Tye heard of tattered battle-flags be- 
fore,” said Ned, looking down at his trous- 
ers. ‘Well, if they’ll talk loud enough to 


grudge them, I can assure you.” 

“Hello, we’ve forgotten the Imps!” cried 
Lem, all of a sudden. 

“And the jewel case, too. Good gracious, 
how stupid,” said Ned, turning back. 

“There’s no one to steal either the Imps 
or the gold,” said Lem. “I wish someone 
would steal the Imps, for I’m tired taking 
care of them.” 

As they hurried back to the shore they 
saw the bags of gold and the jewel case 
standing just where they had left them, but 
there was not a trace of the Imps in any 
direction. 


loose and then gnawed through the vines,” 


his captives had broken. 

“Now, the question is,” said Ned, “have 
they taken to the water to drown with 
their friends, or have they established 
themselves as inhabitants of the island?” 

“A question which we will have to settle 
promptly, for our own good,” said Lem, 


are liable to make us a good deal of 
trouble.” 

“There they are,” cried Ned. “I just saw 
their heads above the water! They are 
| swimming around the spot where the Ram 
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man and that we are not,” said Ned; “put 

what do you say, Lem; shall we shoot them 

They turned it over and over, but could | and end their troubles, or leave them to 
their fate? Hither way seems eruel.” 

would be more humane,” said Lem. 

either of their topknots.” 


after watching steadily for several min- 


succeeded in quieting the lunatics, but was 
feeling badly discouraged. 


They are written in | some news for -you, old fellow.” 
gtrong-box, and the curious letter. 


moved since the last time it was located we 
are all right,” he explained. 


Mysterious Islands do shift their latitude 
and longitude.” 


flags out of, Lem?” asked Ned, as they | 


be heard by the ‘Adelaide,’ I shaH not be- | 


“They must have wiggled their hands | 


said Lem, as he picked up the bonds that | 


“for if they are loose on the island, they | 


“They are looking for their friends, and 


“Perhaps they think that they are hu- 


“T hate to shoot them, but I guess it 


“Hello! Where are they? I can’t see 


“Gone down for good, I guess,” said Ned, 


“Well, I’m rather glad of it. I presume 


“T’]] carry the jewel case and you bring 


They made the trip back to the shanties 


“Brace up, Dick!” cried Ned. “T’ye got 
He began telling him about the ship’s 
“You see, Dick, if the island has not 


“Tt sounds 
foolish, but Lem says it’s a fact, that the 


“Do you-know when the islands were lo- 
cated last?” asked Dick turning to Lem. 

“About two months before we left Sid- 
ney, I think,” said the sailor. ‘“I-heard the 
captain of the ‘Ocean Queen’ say so the day 
we left harbor.” 

“Well, this island has not shifted its po- 
sition since we arrived on it,” said Dick, 
“for if it had we would have noticed the 
difference in temperature directly.” 

“«That’s so. I never thought of that,” 
cried Ned in delight. “It’s been just warm 
and comfortable ever since we came here.” 

“Well, I shall look out for the ‘Adelaide’ 
to-morrow,” said Dick; “but ’m of Lem’s 
opinion, that she’s lying at the bottom. 
There’s no other way to account for the 
Pirate having possession of those papers— 
unless——” 

“Unless what?” cried Ned as Dick hesi- 
tated a moment. 

“Tnless he has a friend in Sidney who 
notified him of the time a steamer sails so 
as to give him a chance to watch for her 
and ram her.” 

“That’s quite possible,” said Lem. ra & 
never thought of that. I'll start this min- 
ute to arrange about my code of signals.” 
“That means tha: we have got to pull off, 
does it, Lem?” 3 

Dick began to stare as Ned started to 
pull off his clothes. 

“Oh, you can wear your duds until the 
steamer is sighted,” said Lem, laughing; 


tume ready, and I guess you'll have to 
acer the prevailing style on Lunatic Isl- 
and.” 

“That means that we wear palm leaves 
and feathers,” cried Ned, with a grimace. 
“T only hope that I will be a credit to the 
Lunatic Island tailor.” 


[vo BE CONTINUED.] 
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If you are not wearing a good watch it 
is your own fault. We offer a good one 
for only 75 cents. See 16th page. 


[This story commenced in No. 261.] 
Hustling Bob ; 
OR, 


THE SMARTEST BOY IN TOWN. 


By P. T. RAYMOND, 


Author of “10,000 Miles from Home,” “Lost 
Hopes Mines,” “His Own Master,” 
“The Timberdale Twins,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ROBINSON’S ROOST. 


Once more Bob was on the verge of dis- 
covery, and once again he was fortunate 
ce Hee to escape. 

nstantly he extinguished the 1 
and drew back. gate 

“It’s the sheriff again,’ he breathed to 
Nellie. I don’t want him to take me like 
arat ina trap. Now that your brother is 
_ dead, oe ye no need. We can get the 
money an can face the musi - 
ter than I can now.” beret ease 

“You are quite right, Bob,’ was Nellie’ 

i , 4 el 
whispered answer. “I don’t want eo 
see Aas least risk on my account.” 

ere was no time to say any more, f 
a sues and his men had already ae 
e cave and we i i 
ioe a re flashing their lan- 
They did not discover an i 
ya 1 ything, howe 
and this in spite of the fact Gate sheriff 


bi 1 ; A 
Le f looked into the hole, saying as he 


went down, or, rather, where she went up. 
The poor little fellows!” 


“Wonder whether this amounts to any- 


“but you had better be getting a new COS- | 


Then in a few moments they were all — 
gone, and Bob and Nellie found themselves 
alone once more with the chance to make 
whatever move seemed best to them with- 
out fear. 


“I think we could start down the hill 


now all right,’ remarked Bob. “I'll take 
you home and we will notify your father of 
the state of things here. Later I can re- 


turn to Robinson’s Roost and find out if 


your brother’s words were true.” 


“No,” replied Nellie, decidedly. “We 
won’t do it that way at all. We both go to 
the Roost together, and then we go home.” 

“But your brother——’ : 

“T have no brother. I have had none for 
years. Ed was always a bad fellow, Bob; 
he always made us trouble; his insanity 
was the result of his own dissipation. Fath- 
er cast him off years ago.” 

“If you say so, we will wait, then, Nel- 
lie.” 

“tT do say so. It can do poor Ed no 
harm now, and it may do you good. Come, 
Bob, let us go.” 

Bob lost no time in getting out of the 
cave. 

The rain had now ceased, but the night 
was very dark and the wind was blowing 
fiercely. ; 

“you are not afraid of the old house, are 
you, Nellie?” asked Bob, as they walked 
along under the cliffs. 

“Afraid! No!. Why should I be afraid?” 

“You have heard the strange stories they 
tell about it, I suppose?” 

“Nonsense, Bob! As though I believed 
in ghosts! That’s all rubbish, and don’t 
scare me.” 

But Bob certainly can be excused for put- 
ting the question. x 

Robinson’s Roost had an evil name, if 
ever a house had. 

It had been built many years before by 
a farmer who thought he could make mon- 
ey on the upland farm which lay behind it. 
Here he lived alone with a hired man for 
a long time, going to Brookville to buy sup- 
plies from time to time, until one day it 
was noticed that many weeks had elapsed 
since “old man Robinson” had been down 
the hill. 

This set people to talking, and at last 
they went up to the house to look for him, 
finding the body of the old man on the 
kitchen floor with a bullet in his back. 
Who killed him or how he met his death 
was never known, but it was certainly a 
ease of murder. 

No money was found in the house, nor 
was the hired man ever seen again, and it 
was generally believed that he had shot 
the old farmer and stolen his cash. 

These were the facts, and since then ru- 
mor had it that Robinson’s Roost was 
haunted, and that old Robinson’s ghost 
walked about the deserted rooms at night. 
Bob had often heard strange tales of 
mysterious lights seen at the windows late 
at night, but he never was able to find a 
man who had actually seen old Robinson’s 
ghost. 

“Were you ever inside the old ranch?” he 
asked. Nellie, as they walked along. 

“Oh, yes, several times,” was the reply. 
“We used to have picnics up here some 
years ago.” 

“Then you know just where it is?” 

“Certainly. If we keep on as we are g0- 
ing we shall come to it in a moment. It 
stands right at the edge of another preci- 
pice, and there is a road leading down off 
the hill just beyond it. Were you never 
there?” 

“Never,” replied Bob. “T’ve had all I 
could do without going pleasuring. The 
sheriff don’t seem to have come this way, 
Nellie. I guess we are safe on that score.” 

“Yes, and there’s the Roost. A dismal- 
looking old place, is it not?’ 

“It is! . Hark! Didn’t you hear voices?” 

‘No, it is only the wind.” 

“It seemed to me that I heard someone 
calling, but probably I was mistaken. Well, 
here we are, sure enough. Oh, Nellie, it 
seems too good to be true! If we can only 
find that money and restore it to the bank 
I shall be the happiest fellow on earth. I 
tell you, it is an awful thing to be constant- 
ly hunted as I have been these last few 
years.” 

“T can imagine it, Bob. I have felt much 
the same way. We never knew when my 
brother was going to appear, and when I 
think of that dreadful night when he drag- 
ged me out of my room and tied me to the 
railroad track—oh, Bob, if it hadn’t been 
for you that night, just think what my fate 
would have been!” 

“We won’t think of it, Nellie. We will 
look forward, not back. Here we are. Upon 
my word I don’t wonder people feel afraid 
of this house. I never saw such a dismal 
place before.” 
| _ It was dismal-looking, and no mistake. 

Planted up there in the hillside, almost 
at the edge of the precipice, the very situ- 
_ ation of the old farm house made it lonely 
beyond all description. 

What it might have been in the days of 
old Robinson seen in the bright sunlight 
was one thing; what it was now on that 
dark, stormy night, quite another. 

The windows were all broken, the roof 
had partly tumbled in, rank weeds grew 
| thick in the little garden, and the whole 
| place bore an air of ruin and desolation. 

It was no wonder that simple-minded 
people were afraid of Robinson’s Roost and 


| 


, thi 
es or not, boys? No, I reckon he isn’t 


talked of ghosts. 
| “Dear me!” exclaimed Nellie, drawing 


» 
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back. “I don’t like the idea of going in 
there, Bob.” 

“Don’t go, then,’ said Bob. “I’ll go it 
alone.” 


“But I don’t want you to go—I—oh, Bob! 
Bob! Look up there!” 

She seized Bob’s arm and pointed up to 
the windows in the second story. 

A light flashed behind them, passing 
from window to window. 

Bob thought he could see the figure of a 
tall man behind it. 

Suddenly there was a resounding crash 
inside the house, as though the whole crazy 
structure was falling, and a wild cry rang 
out upon the night. 

aad the light vanished and all was 
still. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BOB FACES THE SHERIFF AT LAST. 


“Oh, Bob! Come away! Come away 
quick!” cried Nellie, clutching our hero’s 
arm._ 

“No,” said Bob, decidedly. “I was bound 
to go in there before, and I’m more than 
ever determined now. Let me go, Nellie, 
but don’t you come.” 

But Bob’s earnest words helped Nellie to 
recover from her fright, and when he pull- 
ed away and started for the door, she fol- 
lowed him. ; 

The door proved to be unfastened, and 
Bob. flashed his lantern about a large room 
partially furnished, and thick with dirt and 
dust. 

The ceiling had fallen, and the wind had 
blown oak leaves and acorns in from the 
big tree which stood outside. 

The acorns, falling among the rubbish 
and water through the leaky roof, had 
sprouted and a dozen or more young trees 


were growing apparently rooted to the 


floor. 

Bob stood on the threshold listening. 

Certainly there was someone groaning 
on the floor above. 

“T can’t stand it, Bob!” breathed Nellie. 
“Come away! Do come away! We'll try 
it in the day time, but not now.” 

It was too much for the poor girl’s 
nerves, tried as they had been, and she 
hurried back into the yard. 

“Stay there, Nellie!” cried Bob. 
and will know what this means.” 

He pushed on toward the stairs, which 


“T must 


‘opened directly out of the room, but when 


he came to flash the lantern up he saw 
that the way was blocked by a fallen parti- 
tion, a mass of bricks and other rubbish, 
and above all he could hear the groans. 

“Nellie!” he called, running back, “there 
is someone up there—someone suffering. 
The old Roost is falling to pieces. It will 
blow down in a few moments. [ must go 
up and see what it all means.” 

Then Bob ran boldly up the stairs and 
tried to raise the fallen mass. 

A fierce gust of wind swept over the old 
house. It rocked and trembled. Bricks 
and beams were heard falling above, but 
Bob could not move the obstruction, and in 
a moment he appeared in the open again. 

“I can’t do it, Nellie!” he exclaimed; 
“but I heard someone calling up there; we 
must go for help.” 

“Help! Help!” 

It seemed to be the echo of the brave 
Bboy’s words borne upon the wind. 

The cry came from the upper story of the 
Roost, and Bob could no longer doubt that 
a human being was imprisoned there. 

“T’l] get to him!” he cried. “Wait here, 
Nellie, and don’t you be afraid.” 

He flung aside his coat and hat, and. ran 
to the big oak tree, “shinning” up the 
trunk until he reached the crotch, and then 
on to a long limb which extended out over 
the ruined roof of the Roost. 

Nellie watched him breathlessly as he 
seized the limb with both hands and letting 
himself drop, began slowly working his 
way out to the roof. 

“Qh, Bob! Do be careful!” cried Nellie, 
when all at once she was startled by hear- 
ing a rush of teet behind her and several 
men came dashing into the yard. 

“Why, there’s the boy now!” shouted one. 
“See him there on that limb! And, by 
Jove, here’s Wendell’s daughter! I knew 
it was she who gave us away. Where’s the 
sheriff? Can he be inside the house?” 

Some seized Nellie, but the man who had 
spoken ran forward, and, throwing up his 
rifle, took aim at Bob. 

“Drop!” he shouted. “Drop, or I’ll fire! 
It don’t make no difference to me, Bob 
Richards, whether I take you dead or 
alive!” : 

By this time Bob was hanging over the 
fallen roof. 

Alarmed by Nellie’s scream, he looked 
back, and saw what had happened. 

“Come and take me, if you want me!” he 
shouted, “but don’t you harm that lady. 
Your business is not with her!” 

“Bang!” went the rifle. 

The shot whizzed past Bob’s head as he 
let go his hold and went flying down into 
the upper story of the Roost through the 
fallen roof. 

He landed upon a mass of rubbish and 
sprang to his feet. 

The lantern which he had tied about his 
waist had been extinguished by the fall, but 
he hastened to strike a match and light it 
again, listening as he did so to the shouts 


outside, 


“Up-stairs there with you, boys! We 
must take him dead or alive!” 


“No, no! The old shebang is doomed! 
See her rock! She’s going to collapse al- 
together.” 


“No, she hain’t! Getin there! Get in!” 

“Get in yourself, and take the risk. I 
don’t.” 

“You're cowards, every one of you! T’ll 
go myself, if no one else will go!” 

Such were the cries which Bob was lis- 
tening to now. 

Suddenly there came another right be- 
side him. 

“Help me! Help me! 
to death!” 

If this was a ghost he certainly had a 
good strong voice. 

Bob fiashed the lantern about and saw 
that the big chimney had fallen down to 
the floor level, having lost the support of 
the roof. 

With it had come the partition which 
blocked the stairway, and under the mass 
of bricks Bob could see a man’s head and 
shoulders projecting. 

It was Sheriff Mason, of Janesburg, and 
he recognized Bob with a startled cry. 

“Don’t kill me! Don’t kill me, Bob Rich- 
ards!” he yelled, as the boy rushed for- 
ward. “I’ll let up on you if you only set 
me free!” 


I’m being crushed 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONCLUSION. 
“Don’t you be a fool, Mr. Mason! Am I 
a murderer? You know better. Stop that 


noise. I’ll help you if I can.” 

This was Bob all over. He could not 
pass his worst enemy by in trouble. 

He set down the lantern and began hus- 
tling with the bricks, taking care to throw 
them on top of the fallen partition against 
which the sheriff’s right-hand man, John 
Ashley, was pounding for all he was worth. 

“Bob, I’m a goner,” groaned the sheriff. 
“JT came in here to look for you while the 
boys went on further. Oh, I wish I hadn’t 
now.” 

“Brace up till I get these bricks off of 
you,” replied Bob. “I’ll have you out of 
here all right. Good heavens! What’s 
this?” 

There among the bricks Bob had sudden- 
ly come upon an old leather grip, all crush- 
ed out of shape, which seemed to be well 
stuffed with something. 

It had evidently come down with the 
chimney, and underneath it as Bob pulled 
it up lay a new cash-box which was plain- 
ly marked with Mr. Wendelil’s name. 

“Tt’s the money! It’s the money belong- 
ing to the Janesburg bank, and Mr. Wen- 
dell’s money, too!”» shouted Bob. “It’s all 
true, just as he said it. I am saved!” 

He had forced open the grip, and turned 
it toward the lantern now. 

It was stuffed full of great packages of 
greenbacks. 

Just as the lunatic had taken them from 
the bank and hidden them in the fallen 
chimney there they were now. 

“What is it?” cried the sheriff, forgetting 
his fear in his amazement. “Did you hide 
the bank money here, Bob?” 

“T! Never! The thief hid it, and I can 
prove who he was. Sheriff, you have no 
use for me now.” 

“Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me, Bob! 
This old Roost is going to fall!”’ yelled the 
sheriff, as Bob seized the cash-box and the 
bag and ‘hurried to the hole in the roof. 

He had no notion of doing so. Tossing 
the box and grip out through the hole, they 
fell at the feet of John Ashley, who had 
given it up and came outside again. 

Then Bob returned to his work and toss- 
ed the bricks aside with a will, explaining 
the situation to the astonished sheriff as 
he worked. 

“Great heavens! Why, it’s a bag full of 
greenbacks!” cried John Ashley, as the 
bundles of bills came tumbling about his 
head. 

“Get a rope or something!” yelled Bob. 
“The sheriff is up here!” Get a rope so 
that I may lower him down!” 

He had Mr. Mason free now, but the man 
was so badly bruised that he could scarcely 
stand. 

“Bob, I’m glad of it!” he said. “You’re a 
good fellow—a noble fellow. I never could 
quite believe you guilty. I’m your friend 
from this night on.” 

“We want to get out of here quick!” cried 
Bob, as a gust of wind struck the old house, 
causing it to rock worse than ever. “We 
ean’t wait for help. The old thing is go- 
ing to fall!” 

He rushed to the window and kicked out 
the sash. 


“Drop out of there!” he cried. “Do it 
now!” 
“T can’t; it will kill me. My ankle is 


sprained,” was the reply. 

“Here, let yourself down and hold on to 
my hands! I can lower you so near the 
ground that you can’t come to any harm,” 
persisted Bob, and that was exactly what 
he did. Bracing his legs against the win- 
dow he helped the sheriff out and lowered 
him as far as he could. 

“There you go!” he shouted, and as the 
sheriff dropped a great cry went up from 
those outside, for at the same instant a 
loud noise was heard and without other 
warning the old house went down all in a 
heap, carrying the brave boy with it, while 


the men shouted and Nellie screamed and 
the wind howled over the uill louder than 
ever. 

It looked to be the end of our hero then, 
but no one could say that Bob had not 
hustled to the last. 

* ab * * * * 


“What's this I hear about Bob Somers, 
Wendell?” demanded Squire Evans, meet- 
ing the Congressman on the street next 
morning as the Hon. James S. sprang out 
of his carriage in front of the bank. 

“I don’t know what you have heard about 
him, Squire,’ was the reply. 

“Why, I heard he was killed last night 
up at Robinson’s Roost by that Pennsyl- 
vania sheriff and——” 

“And as the beginning of your news is 
a lie the end is probably equally false,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Wendell. ‘Bob is now in my 
house pretty badly bruised, but no more 
dead than I am. He’s a noble fellow, and 
he has suffered a lot and I’m going to 
stand by him. Instead of the sheriff kill- 
ing him, he saved the sheriff’s life, and 
what’s more, has made a friend of him. 
There’s a whole lot more to it, Squire, but 
I can’t tell it now. My son Edward is 
dead. You remember him? Yes? Well, 
I’ll tell you the rest some other time.” 

Up at Mr. Wendell’s house there was sad- 
ness and there was also rejoicing. 

Bob lay in one room and the corpse of 
Edward Wendell lay in another. 

It was the sheriff and his posse who took 
hold and rescued Bob from the ruins of 
Robinson’s Roost, and when Mr. Wendell 
came with his carriage at daylight it was 
the sheriff and his men who helped him 
to carry the body of his wayward son from 
the cave. 

Two days later there was a funeral at the 
Wendell mansion, to which none but the 
family came. 

One year later there was a wedding, to 
which all Brookville was invited. 

Mr. Robert Richards was the groom, Miss 
Nellie Wendell the bride, and no such swell 
affair was ever seen in Brookville before. 

And why not? 

Our Hustling Bob was now one of the 
most successful business men in town, and 
the Hon. James S., whose fortune was 
saved by the recovery of his cash-box, was 
soon able to make good his losses and was 
as well off as ever at the end of those 
twelve months. 

Immediately after his recovery Bob went 
to Janesburg to face his accusers. Nellie 
and her father accompanied him, for it 
was thought necessary that the brave girl 
should appear as a witness to her brother’s 
dying words. 

But Bob found no accusers in Janesburg. 
Sheriff Mason had settled all that, and the 
stolen cash was already secure in the 
vaults of the bank. 

Instead of finding trouble to face in his 
native town, Hustling Bob found himself 
the hero of the hour. 

Indeed, the townspeople would have giv- 
en him a public reception, but Bob would 
not listen to this, and he hurried away on 
Nellie’s account. 

The stone business boomed that year as 
it never had before, and with Mabie’s earn- 
est help Bob was able to pay all his debts 
and his wedding day found him owing no 
man anything but love. 

Charley King stood up with him and he 
was happily married to the girl of his 
choice. 

Since then Bob has grown rich and is to- 
day one of the foremost men in town. 

Now, just suppose for argument’s sake, 
that Bob, when he broke jail and ran away 
from Janesburg, had given up in despair 
and laid down under his troubles as many 
another might have done, where would he 
have come out? 

No doubt he would have gone to the bad 
altogether, and—but what right have we to 
suppose anything of the sort? 

With our hero such a thing was impos- 
sible. 

He was Hustiine Bos. 


[THE END.] 
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We have sent out over 50,000 Dewey 
Medals so far to our readers. Have you 
secured one? See 16th page. 
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A wonderful growth discovered some 
time ago in the sandy dry plains of Mexico 
seems, after all, not to be such a wonder 
as it was at first believed to be. A species 
of cactus, the Foquiers, growing in the 
shape of a tapered column, is rather com- 
monly found thirty feet or more in height. 
One specimen, however, was found bent 
into a huge arch both ends of which en- 
tered the soil at a distance of six yards 
from each other. In the centre of the arch 
a shoot grew out, which is now more than 
ten feet long. How did this oddity grow 
thus? The question was answered in a 
very simple way the other day. An old 
herder related that, when he was young, he 
and other cowboys lassoed for fun the high- 
est of the tall cactuses they found, and, 
pulling it down they buried the top of the 
column in the sand. This end grew roots, 
and a few years after the superabundance 
of vitality of this cactus forced for itself a 
way out in the new shoot, although this 
species never grows branches ordinarily. 
Now the plant looks like a gigantic spur. 


A Little Fun. 


Good Man—Do you know where little 
boys go that smoke cigarettes? Bad Boy— 
Yep. Dey goes out in de woodshed. 


Mrs. La Salle—You said Mrs. Wabash 
got her furniture on the installment plan, 
didn’t you? Mrs. Dearborn—Yes; she’s had 
four husbands and got a little with each 
one. 


Guest (attempting to carve)—What kind 
of a chicken is this, anyhow? Waiter— 
Dat’s a genuine Plymouth Rock, sah. 
Guest (throwing up both hands)—That 
explains it. I knew she was an old timer. 


“What are those queer looking trophies 
the Filipinos wear around their necks?” 
asked the raw recruit. “Them’s the med- 
als for the century runs they’ve made 
during the war,” replied the Kansas vol- 
unteer. 

“I tell you,” said Sammy Snaggs, “that 
man talked straight from the shoulder.” 
“Samuel,” said Mr. Snaggs, severely, “you 
should not use slang.” “But, father, this 
was a deaf and dumb man, and he used the 
sign language.” 

It was the first time little four-year-old 
Willie had ever seen a snake, and as it 
writhed and squirmed along, he ran into 
the house to tell of his discovery. “Oh, 
mamma!” he exclaimed, “come here, quick; 
here’s a tail wagging without any dog.” 

Mr. Lawhead—Why do you treat me so 
coldly? Why didn’t you answer the note 
I wrote you last Thursday? Miss Brush- 
ley—Sir, I don’t wish te have anything 
more to say to you. You began your note 
by saying you “thought you would drop 
me a line.” I want you to understand that 
I’m not a fish. 

“Polypigolo,” said the King of the Can- 
nibal Islands to his chef, “among the cap- 
tives are an Irishman and his son.” “Yes, 
Your Majesty.” ‘I heard the parent refer 
to his son as a broth of a boy.” “Quite right, 
Your Majesty. That is a Hibernian ex- 
pression.” “Nevertheless, it has given me 
an idea. You make soup of the boy.” 

The man came out of an office building 
on the run and started down the street. 
“Here, here!” cried the policeman on the 
corner. ‘“What’s your hurry?” “There’s a 
man back there trying to sell me a book on 
28 weekly installments of $2.33 each!” 
cried the victim. The policeman instantly 
released his hold. “Run!” he cried; “run 
like a white-head! Maybe you can get away 
from him yet.” 


Interesting Items. 


More than 40 per cent. of the people of 
Great Britain could not write their names 
when Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 
At the present time only 7 per cent. of the 
population are in that condition. 

When a burglar wants to break into a 
Peruvian house he takes a sponge and a 
bucket of water and moistens the walls, 
which are covered with only a thin coating 
of mud and easily dissolve upon the appli- 
cation of moisture. 


In an improved electric hair brush the 
battery and induction coil are mounted on 
the back of the brush, and a number of con- 
tact plates are attached by wires to form 
a circuit through the body, the current 
flowing through the metallic bristles into 
the head and thence to the plates. 


There is a curiosity at the residence of 
Mr. H. C. Ryall, in Bedford county, Penn- 
sylvania. A small bantam hen has hatched 
out a nest full of partridges. When she 
went to setting, Mr. Ryall happened to 
know where he could secure a lot of par- 
tridge eggs and went and got them and put 
them under her. The little birds are run- 
ning around as lively as crickets and are a 
great curiosity to all who see them. 


Letters were received from Peter Lennie 
and Lynn Smith, of Anderson, Ind., who 
had a most remarkable meeting in the 
Alaskan snow-clad passes. While going 
over the passes, Smith happened to occa- 
sionally write his name in the snow along 
the cliffs or banks. Lennie noticed the 
name and took to the trail. He was in need 
of friends and pushed on, doubling on him, 
and finally, by finding the name written at 
intervals of a mile he managed to make the 
right turns and come in on Smith just ata 
eritical time. They have been together 
since and have met with good success. 


Perhaps the only wagon made with a tel- 
escopic body is the paper box wagon. The 
paper box wagon is always made with a 
long, wide and high body; the load to be 
earried is light, and so the wagon is made 
to carry great bulk. The wagon is pro- 
vided with a high-grated tailboard, which, 
let- down to a nearly horizontal position 
and held there by chains running to the 
sides of the wagon, makes a platform ex- 
tending out at the rear upon which, on oc- 
easion, many more boxescanbepiled. Some 
wagons have what is practically a duplicate 
body, with top and sides and bottom com- 
plete, but of lighter construction, that tele- 
scopes into the regular body. When a great 
load is to be carried this is drawn out to 
the rear like the joint of a telescope, pretty 
nearly doubling the big wagon’s capacity, 
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BUILDING UP A TOWN. 


By FRANK 


FORREST, 


Author of “Young Admiral Dewey,” “Dick, the Haif-Breed,” “In Ebony Land,” “In Peril 
of Pontiac,” “Steve and the Spanish Spies,” etc., etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ELECTION. 

“It’s all nonsense,” declared Mr. Robey, 
the clerk of the town of Boxford. “The 
idea of a boy like Tom Taylor being made 
mayor. It’s perfectly absurd!” 

It was the morning after the nomination 
meeting, and Mr. Robey, Mr. White, Colonel 
Cooper and several others met at the hotel, 
where they took to discussing the exciting 
events of the evening before. 


LQ 


them off with him, some of which it was 
highly desirable to recover if pele ; 

Colonel Cooper on time to attend to 
this while working for Tom. | 

But we may as well say right here that 
nothing was heard of the criminal, Bin 
seemed to have vanished off the face of the 
earth. 

During the morning the Boxford boys ae 
ganized a big procession and reagent 
through the streets beating drums an 
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Fred Fearnot’s Desperate Ride ; 


OR, 
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“Work and Win” No.49 


Shorty on the Stage; 
OR, 
HAVING ALL SORTS OF LUCK, 
By PETER PAD, 
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“SNAPS” No. 5. 


The Bradys and the Express Thieves; 


Tracing the Package Marked «Paid,” 


By A NEW YORK DETECTIVE, 
Ais 5 a 


“Secret Service” No. 42 


DUNNING & CO., 
THE BOY BROKERS, 


By A RETIRED BROKER, 
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“Pluck and Luck’ No. ¢ 


“Why, I don’t know about that, Robey,” 
said Mr. White. “What Boxford wants in 
its mayor is pluck and energy. Tom has 
got both. His expenses are light and he 
can almost, if not quite, support himself on 
the salary, small as it is. I’m inclined to 
think it will turn out to be a mighty good 
thing for the town.” 

“T quite agree with you,” added Colonel 
Cooper. “I ought to be in Chicago to-day, 
but I’m not going in. I shall stay right 
here and help put the boy’s election 
through.” 

“I’m sorry for it,” growled Robey. 

“And why?” the colonel asked. 

“Because your influence is great and you 
may succeed.” 

“T intend to,” replied the colonel, dryly. 
“This town owes a big debt of gratitude to 
Tom Taylor. If he is not elected mayor of 
Boxford it will not be my fault.” 

Now this conversation fairly shows the 
different sentiments which prevailed in 
Boxford on the subject of the boy candi- 
date for mayor. 

The conservatives, as Tom’s opponents 
may be fairly styled, hastily got together 
and, after considerable discussion, nomi- 
nated Mr. Robey as opposition candidate td 
Tom. 

A canvassing committee was appointed 
and it went right to work, for the polls 
opened at noon and there was no time to 
be lost. 

Colonel Cooper, Mr. White, Mr. McFar- 
land and others worked with equal activity 
for the boy candidate. 

The town was alive with excitement. 

Men were button-holed on Main street 
and at the station and talked half to death 
by the canvassers of both candidates. 

By eleven o’clock it looked as though the 
vote was likely to be very close. 

Meanwhile detectives had been put on 
the track of Mayor Waddington, for it was 
discovered that he had destroyed all the 
papers belonging to his office, or carried 
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by four the ¢ 
put no one coul 

‘At five the po 
down to the old freight 1 
and they shut themselves in. ca 

“Tm going to stay right here on my own 
ground, Billy,” declared our hero. “If Box- 
ford wants me she knows where to find me, 
Until the thing is decided I’m not going to 
show myself on the street again.” 

The boys sat talking for the best part 
of an hour and listening to the shouts up 
on Main street. . 

There’s no denying that Tom was a bit 


nervous. 

His situation was certainly a strange one, 
for whoever heard of a boy of his age being 
chosen mayor of a town? 

“what shall you do if you are defeated, 
Tom?” asked Billy at last. 

“What would you do, Billy?” said Tom, 
replying to the question in Yankee fashion. 

“Well, I think if I was situated the way 
you are I should get out of town and try 
my fortunes somewhere else. If old man 
Robey is elected things will go from bad 
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ON THE DESK. 


blowing fifes and carrying a big banner 
hastily painted, bearing a hideous picture 
of a boy supposed to be Tom, beneath 
which was painted: 


OUR NEXT MAYOR! 


Billy McFarland headed the procession, 
and as it passed from street to street they 
were received with the utmost enthusiasm. 

Windows were thrown up and women 
waved handkerchiefs and flags, and every- 
where they struck a group of idle work- 
men—and there were many to be found in 
Boxford that day—there were wild cheers 
for Tom Taylor, but most of the storekeep- 
ers and the farmers on the outskirts of the 
town were opposed to the boy. 

Tom himself kept out of the way during 
the morning and no one knew where he 
was, but at twelve o’clock, when the polls 
opened in Mr. White’s store, he took his 
place in the barroom of the hotel and was 
ready to see and talk to every one who 
came along, but not a cent would he spend 
in treating to liquor in order to secure 
votes, although several advised him to take 
this course, and offered to pay the bill, no 
matter what it might be. : 

“No, sir,’ said Tom, in ang 
and all of these advisers, ai TL aioe 
mayor of Boxford without buying my way 
to the office with whisky and beer I shall 
SN og hanes that is one thing sure.” 

And it is safe to say that eve : 
tried hardest to tempt the ee peels 
him for the manly stand he had taken 

Perhaps it cost him some votes, but it 
Pe es him others and it is 

0 say that the gai . 
nose tn RO ae ah ees was more than the 

At twelve o’clock the litt 
ae of the hotel was pase Tei oe 
me ie cheering for Tom, others for Mr. 

Certainly the friends of the b i 
ants ton : oy candi- 
ead the most noise, if that went for 


At twelve o’clock the voting began, and 
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“OH, MR. BADGER!’ EXCLAIMED GRIFFIN, AS THE DOOR OPENED AND A SHORT, RED-FACED MAN STEPPED INTO THE 
OFFICE, “JUST SEARCH THIS BOY, WILL You? I’vE Lost $5,000, WHICH LAID HERE 


I GUESS YOU’LL FIND IT ON HIM ALL RIGHT.” 


to worse, that’s sure, and a smart fellow 
like youcan do better somewhere else.” 

“Well, I shan’t do anything of the sort,” 
laughed Tom. “I’m going to stay right 
here and watch my chance. This is my 
house and I’ye made up my mind to work 
nu Boxford, hit or miss, win or lose, 
or——” 

“Hark!” broke in Billy. ‘“What’s that 
they are hollering up there on the street?” 

Tom threw open the door and the boys 
stood listening. 

“Hooray! Hooray! Hooray for Tom Tay- 
lor!” rang out. ‘Hooray for our boy may- 
or ” 


“Hooray!” yelled Billy, throwing up his 
hat. “Tom, you are elected as sure as 4 
gun!” 

“We can’t be sure,” said Tom, turning 
pale. “I’m not going to get excited, Billy, 
so don’t try to work me up.” : 

“I’m going up on the street. I can’t 
stand this any longer. I must know!” Billy 
exclaimed. . 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Tom, seizing his 
arm. “They are coming. I guess I’ve got 
there, Billy—it looks that way!” 

The shouts grew louder, drums were 
beating and fifes blowing. 

_In a moment all doubt was ended for 
big crowd, headed by the drum and fife 
corps, came charging down upon the old 
freight house shouting: 

“Hooray for Mayor Taylor! Three cheers 
for our Tommy! Hip! Hip! Hooray for 
the Boy Mayor!” 

“Let me be the first to congratulate Your 
Honor!” cried Billy, shaking hands vis°r- 
ously, and this was only the beginning ° 
what Tom had to go through with that 
night. 

“Taylor! Taylor! Show yourself, Tom 
my! Speech! Speech!” the crowd began 
yelling, as they lined up in front of the 
old freight house, the fifes blowing out 


“Hail to the Chief” shrilly, and the drum: . 


mers whanging away for dear life. 
[Continued on page 10.] 
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cross the Continent on Cheek; 


Tommy Bounce and His Funny Adventures. 


By SAM SMILEY, 


Author of “Harry Hawser,’ “Bob and His Uncle Dick,” “Uncle Jake,” “Smart and 
Sharp,” “Goliah,’ “The Last Bounce,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI. “That’s what I’m traveling on, Jim. This 
ticket is good for anyone. There is no 
name to sign, and finding it is like finding 
loose money in the street. It’s the best 


joke of the season.” 


“Yas’r, but s’pose de man comes ’long an’ 
wan’s his obercoat?” 


“He won’t; I locked him in the closet. 
I’m onto him now, and that explains his 
staring at us and laughing and saying that 


“Wha’ am de bes’ yet, Marse Tommy?” 
asked Jim, who sat just in front of Tom- 


“You see this letter, Jim?” 

“Yas’r, I see am.” 

“Well, do you see how it’s directed?” 

“TI eyan’t read werry well wifo’t no 
glasses, Marse Tommy; ef yo’ hol’ it to de 
extreme en’ of de cyar, I mought read it, 


HAPPY DAYS. 


“Dear Mr. BLANK.—Much obliged for the 
ticket. How is that for traveling on cheek? 
This is one on you. Next time don’t stare 
at a fellow so hard and don’t give yourself 
away. Jim and I send kind regards. 

“TomMy BOUNCE.” 


Old Bounce heard about this in time. 
The shadow was as much amused at the 


incident as Tommy had been and wrote | 
full particulars to Grimes, adding that he | 


had not given up hopes yet and that there 
was still a chance for Tommy to lose the 
bet. 


As a matter of cold fact, Tommy and 


Jim were not traveling like millionaires | 


just then. 


They left Reno on foot and tramped it 
for several miles before they could find the 
first chance to get a ride. 

Then Jim caught a ride on the cow- 
catcher of a locomotive. 

Tommy did not and the way it happened 
was this: 

He got on the steps of one of the cars. 

Jim was ahead of him when the train 


to take on 
water. 

Jim did not 
suppose it 


stop. 


It did, how- 


ever, and 


Jim, looking 
around 
Tommy, saw 
him climbing 
up the steps. 


He was go- 
ing to do the 
same thing 


back. 
Then the 
engine start- | 


THE ENGINE GAVE A SNORT AS A WARNING FOR MR. BULL TO GET OFF THE TRACK. 
CHALLENGE AND LOWERED HIS HEAD FOR A CHARGE, 
SOMEBODY ELSE’LL GET HU’T ’SIDES DAT BULL EF I STAY YER. 


he wouldn’t go on till he was sure some- 
body was on the train.” 

Yo’ don’ tell me!” 

“He was onto us, having seen us before, 


"cause at my age dere am a distinction in 
de diff’ence of de distance at which dey’s 
de ability ter reprehend writin’ charac- 
ters.” 


“Youre a humbug, Jim,” laughed Tom- | of course. That’s why I knew I’d seen him 
my. “I don’t believe you can read at all. | elsewhere. Of course I have, several times, 
Well, this letter is written to old Grimes.” | I’m sure. Well, well, it’s too funny,” and 


Tommy laughed till he cried. 

It was odd, when one came to think of it, 
how chance should have befriended the 
travelers in so strange a way, but then it 
had done so before. 

When the conductor came along Tommy 
handed him the mileage ticket and said: 

“We'll use the whole of it. How far will 
it take us? There’s two of us, me and 
Jims? 

“That'll take you to the end of this di- 
vision, as far as this train goes,” and the 
conductor punched the ticket and gave 
Tommy and Jim a couple of checks to stick 
in their hat bands. 

“This is the cheekiest thing yet,” 
chuckled Tommy, “using Grimes’ detec- 
tive’s ticket to travel on. I wouldn’t have 
done it, if they had been anybody else’s, 
but this is too good a joke to let slip.” 

The ticket carried them to Reno and then 
they were dumped. : 

Tommy took the coat and the grip into 


“Not de fellah wha’ use’ter slide down de 
sullar do’, Marse Tommy.” 

“No, but Mr. Grimes, with whom pop has 
the bet.” 

“Yo’ don’ say?” ? 

“Yes, the letter fell out and I saw some 
of it without intending to read it. Now 
it’s common property, being unsealed.” : 

“Am dat so, Marse Tommy. Wha’ do it 
say?” 

Tells about us, and how we’re in hard 
luck, and pretty nearly dead beat out.” 

“We ain’ nuffin’ 0’ de so’t!” declared Jim, 
indignantly. : 

“Certainly not. This letter was written 
by a-man who has followed us from New 
York to see that we did the square thing.” 

*‘Yo’ don’ say?” 

“Yes, and I see here notes on our jour- 
ney in a note book, putting down our vari- 
ous steps.” 

“He ain’ a detective, am he?” : RK 

“No, but he has evidently been employed 


by Grimes to see that we keep to the terms 
of the bet, and his letter describes our last 
adventures, or some of them. The man 
thinks we’ll have to give up soon.” 

“He do, do he?” snorted Jim. 

“Yes,” grinned Tommy. “This is the 
luckiest thing yet: It’s all right to use 
this, for it’s taking ammunition from the 
enemy. He’s going to pay part of our trav- 
eling expenses, Jim.” 

“Dey ain’ no money, am dey, Marse Tom- 
my?” asked Jim, in alarm. “Yo’ ain’ "lowed 
ter use dat, am yo’?” 


the station, went to the lost property clerk 
and said: 

“These things belong to a gentleman who 
was left behind at a station back here 
some distance. Will you telegraph him 
that the things are here? He’ll probably 
want them?” 

“What’s his name?” 

Tommy gave it and added: 

“Tell him that Tommy Bounce picked 
them up. I’ll write him a note, too. He’s 
coming this way, I know, but he lost the 
train.” 


When Tommy left he knew that the man 
was coming for his stuff and would arrive 
the next day. 

When he claimed it he would find a note 
reading as follows: 


“No, there isn’t any money, but here is 
part of a thousand-mile ticket made out in 
blank, and I’m going to use it.” 

“Well, ef yo’ ain’ got cheek!” said Jim, 


explosively. 


THE BULL TOOK THIS AS A 
“RO? GOODNESS SAKES!” MUTTERED JIM, “I RECKON 
G’WAY DERE, YO’ ANIMULE!” 


ed forward 
with a snort | 
and a hiss. 

Jim was 
not going to 
lose his ride 
simply from 
a choice of 
place. 

One place 
was as good 
as another in | 
this case. 

He 


there- | 


jump, got on 
the pilot and 


the train] 
moved off. 

There was | 
a good, broad 
seat and he| 
could hang] 
on to the flag- | 
staff. | 


The wind 
was blowing | 
pretty lively | 


pull his hat 


head, but he 
didn’t mind that very much. . 
“Dis ain’ so nice as a pahlah cyar,” he | 
mused, “but it am a heap sight bettah’n | 
walkin’. Gibes yo’ a chance ter see de coun- 
try, too.” 


| 
It gave him a chance to see something | 
else, too. | 


One thing was a bull on the track some | 
distance ahead. | 

When first seen the animal was quietly | 
grazing, with his head down, nibbling the 
spears of grass between the ties. 

Presently he raised his head, being at- 
tracted, no doubt, by the singing of the 
rails. 

The bull, seeing the strange creature ap- | 
proaching, raised its head aloft and| 
snorted. 


“G’out de way, I tol’ yo’, ef yo’ don’ wan’ 
ter get hu’t!” muttered Jim. 

The bull couldn’t hear him, of course, 
and it wouldn’t have made any difference 
if he had. 


The engine gave a snort as a warning | 
for Mr. Bull to get off the track. 
The bull took this as a challenge and | 
snorted in return, setting his fore feet | 
firmly and lowering his head for a charge. | 
“Fo’ goodness sakes!” muttered Jim, “I 


came along | 
and stopped | 


was going to | 


for | 


and started | 


| happened, being so intent « 


| shook his fist at the e 


fore made a] 


got down as | 


and he had to 


down on his} 
| sense,” snor 


| the slippery condition of his footing, the 
speed at which he was going and his own 
| weight. 

| _ However, as emergencies create men, sO 

| did the necessity of acting in a hurry give 
suppleness and agility to that big coon. 

He stood up, backed away and grabbed 
the hand rail alongside the boiler. 

Meanwhile the two combatants, the iron 
horse and the flesh and blood bull, were 
rapidly nearing each other. 

| The horse let out another snort, louder 
| and shriller than before. 
| The bull was not a bit scared, and gave a 
|roar which would have frightened any- 
thing but a locomotive. 

Then the two came together with the in- 
| evitable result. 

Mr. Bull was tossed in the air and land- 
ed on the bumper in front of the boiler- 
head in a very much dazed condition. 

“Big fool yo’, yo’ got my seat!” sputtered 

| Jim. ‘“Wha’ fo’ yo’ do dat? Yo’ moighter 
knowed yo’d get hu’t.” 

| The engineer looked out of the little win- 
| dow, saw what had happened, and went on. 
; 


He also saw Jim < rinned. 
| Then he put on a spurt. 
Jim presently noticed what was happen- 
| ing. 
| Off flew his hat and open 

“Hi—hi! Stop o’ dat, 


fas’!” he yelled. 


flew 


flew his coat. 
yo’s gwine too 


His wool waved in t 


| wind, his coat- 
like whip lashes, 
beat castanets. 


holding on, 
| The engineer kn 


| and was merely havin 


him. 
He kept up th 
and then had to slow 
The other passen 


o 


shaken off, and tk 
had been a chip or tone. 
Jim had no chance to notice } 

O ki 


hold. 
Finally the train stopped and Jim jump- 


| ed down. 


“Had a good ride, Bla 
engineer, sticking his h out of the win- 
dow and turning a broad gauge grin upon 
Jim. 

This was adding insult 
Gloom’s opinion. 

He walked up to the side of the 


to injury, in Mr. 


“Yo’ tink yom sm 
come down 


wer an 


week, yo’ sassy 
At this the engineer 


only laughed the 


harder. 


“Ain’ yo’ got any 
Jim, “dan ter go an’ 
lak dat an’ den go 
mos’ m’ teeth fly t? 
down yer an’ I’ll wahm you’ 
good.” 

The engineer laughed 

It was awfully fu 
fellow sneak a ride or 
cheek him for going 

He couldn’t laugh 
| der Jim got the mor 


“Ain’ got no us 


o’ sense,” demanded 
w a bull in m’ lap 


some more at this. 
to him to have a 

he engine and then 

fast for comfort. 


He walked away and presently saw Tom- 
my beckoning to him from the platform of 
the rear car. 

“Come up here, Jim. This is better than 
riding on the engine.” 

“I’d jus’ liked ter smacked dat sassy fel- 
lah’s snoot fo’ him,” snorted Jim. “He 
tinks it werry funny ter chuck cows an’ 
sech tings at a fellah an’ go lak de debbil, 
but I jus’ lak ter know wha’ he tink abo’t 
it ef he was in my place?” 

The train went on again, and the two 
travelers were not put off. 

They were put out, however. 

Somebody, a brakeman or the conductor, 
or the train boy, saw them riding on the 
step. 

Then the water boy came out and chuck- 
ed a bucket of water on them. 

Jim got the most of it, but Tommy did 
not escape a wetting. : 

He was put out by it, but not put off, and 
so he said nothing. 

“Wish I’d fort ter fetch my umbrella,” 


| muttered Jim, as he gave himself a shake. 


They were getting up and up in the 
mountains and running toward the only 
available break in them for many miles. 

The higher they got the cooler it was, 


reckon somebody else get hu’t ’sides dat 
bull ef I stay yer. G’way dere, yo’ animule! 
Ain’ yo’ got no sense ’tall?” one another to keep warm. 
The bull shook his head and charged at | “Wow! I don’ lak dis at all!” stammered 
a gallop. | Jim. “Reckon we bettah go inside, Marse 
The engineer let out a terrific blast on | Tommy. “I’ll be froze ter deff in fi’ min- 
the steam whistle. utes ef I stay o’t yer.” 


|and Tommy and Jim soon had to turn up 
| their coat collars and snuggle up close to 


It didn’t seem to bother the bull just a} Jim tried the-door, but it was locked. 
little bit. “Sassy fellahs!” he muttered. “Had ter 

On he came to meet the foe and what | go an’ lock de do’, did dey? Ill jus’ re- 
little wool Jim had left began to straighten | po’t dem to de sup’inten’ant, dat’s wha’ I 
out. do, soon as I get somewheres.” 


“My sakes, I gotter get o’t o’ dis putty | 


They entered the pass, and if Tommy 


1 
quick!” he gasped. | wanted to see the tops of the mountains he 


He drew up his legs, slid back on the 
bumpers and scrambled to his feet as best 
he could. 


This was not an easy task, considering 


| had to lie flat on his back, they were so 
| high and the pass was so narrew. 
“Grand scenery, isn’t it, Jim?” he asked. 


“Gran’ scenery be smovered!” snorted 
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r-| him this, Shut the door, Brown. I don’t 


esire to see you on pri- 
Of your earliest convenience. 
at our office, No. — La Salle 
later than twelve o’clock to- 
ours truly, 

“J. J. GRIFFIN, Secretary.” 


e letter was on the business paper of 
Northwestern Rolling Mill Co., and 
m thought he knew just what it meant. 

_ “They’ve no more idea of moving to 
Sandford than I have of flying to the 


- moon,” he said to Billy that morning when 
he showed him the letter. 


“It’s only a 
bluff, but they’ll find me ready for them. 
Perhaps they won’t like the medicine I’ve 
been brewing, but if they don’t talk busi- 


ness mighty sudden they’ll have to take it 


just the same.” . 
At Bently Tom took the train for Chi- 
cago, reaching town at ten o’clock. 

He registered at the Palmer House and 
then went straight to the office of the Illi- 
nois Iron and Steel Co. 

“Well, young man, what can I do for 
you?” asked Mr. Sternmeyer, the president, 
looking up from his desk as Tom walked 
into the office of the concern. 

“My name is Taylor. I’m the mayor of 
Boxford,” was the boy’s quiet response. 

“Oh, oh, yes! The boy mayor,’ smiled 
Mr. Sternmeyer, a thorough young business 
man. “Take aseat. Well, you received my 
last letter, I presume?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Tom. “I would like 
very much to bring that matter to a head 
to-day. The town of Boxford doesn’t care 
to be left out in the cold. They own the 
iron plant and have an interest in keeping 
it running; as I understand your letter, the 
Tilinois Iron and Steel Co. are talking of 
building a new mill. We are now ready 
with a proposition for you to take hold of 
ours. We have six hundred idle iron work- 
ers in town and at Sandford, many of them 
skilled men. It is for our interest to make 
favorable terms.” 

“Just so. I understand all that,” replied 
Mr. Sternmeyer, “but you have no railroad 
facilities, and that stands in the way.” 
“The railroad company would certainly 
put in a branch if your company went 
there, sir.” ; 

“On the contrary, we have applied to 
them and they have refused.” 

“Bought up by the Northwestern Rolling 
Mill Co. to keep newcomers out and ruin 
our plant,” said Tom, quietly. 

“Well, yes, I suppose that is so; but we 
don’t care to build a railroad, young man.” 
“Suppose the town puts in a railroad?” 

“Ts the town able to do it?” 

“Hardly, but if we make a bluff to do 
it, probably we could bring the railroad 
company to terms.” 

“Come, that’s not a bad idea,” laughed 
Mr. Sternmeyer, “but as I understand it, 


- the town has not got money enough even 


to make a bluff, and she’s bonded for more 
than she is worth.” 

“There’s where you are wrong. The 
town of Boxford has $60,000 cash in bank,” 
said Tom, leaning back in his chair. 

The boy mayor had played his trump 
card. 

“What!” cried Mr. Sternmeyer. ‘“That’s 
business! Now, I’m ready to talk.” 

And talk they did for an hour and over, 
and when Tom left the office of the IIli- 

-nois Iron and Steel Co. his face wore an 
expression of intense satisfaction. 

“There’s going to be a mill working in 
Boxford before the year is out,” he said to 
himself, as he walked away. “I mean busi- 
ness every time.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
YOUNG MR. GRIFFIN TRIES A BOLD GAME. 


Tom had never met the secretary of the 
Northwestern Rolling Mill Co., as he sup- 
posed. 

He was a new man who had recently 
taken hold, and he was said to be as sharp 
as a needle. Tom was quite as curious to 
see what he looked like as to hear what he 
had to say, and he wasn’t one bit surprised 
to find himself shown into the presence of 
the identical young drunkard whom he had 
rescued from Baker’s swamp several weeks 
before. - 

Another boy might have shown his feel- 
ings on his face, but Tom never changed a 
hair. : 

“T’m the mayor of Boxford,” he said, 
handing out the mill company’s letter. 
“You wanted to see me, I believe.” 

“Just so,” replied young Mr. Griffin, vol- 
ubly. “Well, you are quite a boy, and that’s 
a fact. Take a seat, please. I shall be at 
liberty in a few moments, I daresay.” 

He turned to his desk and began scrib- 


pling away. 


It was evident enough that he had not 
recognized Tom, and equally so that he 
“was inclined to put on airs. 

Tom did not propose to stand anything 
of the sort. 

“My time is valuable, Mr. Griffin,” he 
“T can’t wait.” S 

indeed!” replied the secretary. 


“Tell Badger to come here,” said Mr. 
: You may take 


want to be disturbed.” 

He hastily inclosed the sheet of paper 
on which he had been scribbling in an en- 
velope and handed it to the clerk. 

“Now I’m at liberty,” he said, wheeling 
around and facing Tom. “I presume you 
know that we are going to get out of Box- 
ford unless the town can make it for our 
interest to stay there?” — 

“I’m aware of that,” answered Tom, 
quietly. “Go on.” 
of course we don’t want to go if we can 
- it, and perhaps it could be arranged 
SO at we can start up again and abandon 
thi: Sandford business. I suppose it all 
rests with the mayor.” 

Pap suppose it does to a certain extent, 
Sin. 

“To a very great extent. Your town by- 
laws gives the mayor absolute power to re- 
new the rolling mill lease, which will ex- 
pire next May. We have been paying ten 
thousand a year. We are now prepared to 
offer five thousand for a term of twenty 
years, with a guarantee that a branch 
railroad will be run into Boxford. Now, 
then, what do you say?” 

As he spoke Mr. Griffin opened a drawer 
and, taking out a roll of bills, proceeded to 
count them. 

Tom saw that there was quite a large 
sum in the roll. When he had finished 
counting it Mr. Griffin laid it down on the 
desk. = 

“Well, what do you say?” he repeated. 
“Out with it. Let’s have your ideas.” 

“JT was waiting for you to get through 
what you were doing,” replied Tom. “It is 
all I can do to attend to one thing at a 
time, and I thought perhaps you were the 


same way. I reject the offer. The town 
of Boxford will entertain no such proposi- 
tion.” 

“Indeed?” 


“ ” 


“That’s final?’ 

SiG is 2 

“Say, suppose I should happen to drop 
that roll of money into your coat pocket by 
accident, would you reject it then. There’s 
$5,000 in that pile.” 

“Mr. Griffin, I want you to understand 
that you are not dealing with Mayor Wad- 
dington now. I am not to be bribed!” ex- 
claimed Tom, springing to his feet. “I 
expected this. I came here to give you a 
chance to do it, but it won’t go down with 
me.” 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Griffin, biting his 
blonde mustache. “Sit down and be quiet. 
You have entirely misunderstood me. I 
had no idea of bribing you.” 

“T understand you perfectly well,” said 
Tom, “and I want you to understand me. 
The Northwestern Rolling Mill Co. can stay 
in Boxford provided they pay the same 
rent they have always paid, and start up 
within six weeks. The town is prepared 
to renew the lease, and——” 

“And we are not prepared to consider any 
such proposition,” broke in Mr. Griffin, ris- 
ing and covering the roll of bills with his 
hand. “We want your signature to this, 
Mr. Mayor. You had better sign. It will 
pay you; if not, why look out for squalls. 
We want a mayor in Boxford who will work 
for our interests and we propose to have 
him, too.” 

As Tom took the paper which Mr. Griffin 
now passed to him, the secretary slyly 
dropped the roll of bills into the loose 
pocket of the boy’s coat. 

Tom was intent on the paper and did not 

perceive this action. Indeed, Mr. Griffin 
seemed to be quite expert at such work. 
_ “Why, this is simply an agreement to re- 
new the lease for twenty years at half the 
old rent,” said Tom, throwing it on the 
desk. “You must be crazy to think I would 
sign it after what I said.” 

“You will, though!” 

“Not much! The Northwestern Rolling 
Mill Co. may have been able to bribe Wad- 
dington, but they can’t bribe me. I give 
you twenty-four hours to consider my of- 
fer, Mr. Griffin. If you don’t accept it, I 
close with other parties, and whether you 
want to or not, you’ll have to vacate the 
mill.” 

“Who are the other parties?” 

“That’s my affair. Good day.” ; 

“Hold on, young man, you may as well 
leave that money behind you!” cried Grif- 
fin, striking a call bell on his desk. “If you 
are too high-toned to take a commission, it 
appears that you are not too high-toned to 
steal.” 

“What do you mean? Who’s touched 
your money?” flashed Tom, pale with in- 
dignation. 

“Oh, Mr. Badger!” exclaimed Griffin, as 
the door opened and a short, red-faced man 
stepped into the office. “Just search this 
boy, will you? I’ve lost $5,000 which lay 
here on the desk. I guess you'll find it on 
him all right.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
—————— 
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OR, 
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Philippines. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PAPERS PROVE VALUABLE. 


General Lawton started, and stared at 
the youth in an incredulous manner. 

“What?” he exclaimed. “You have been 
in Aguinaldo’s headquarters, and secured 
the maps, charts and drawings, and the | 
plans for the insurgents’ campaign against 
the American army—impossible!” 

Dick smiled. 

“Here are the. documents to show for 
themselves, sir,” he said, still holding them 
extended toward the general, who seized | 
the papers now with nervous fingers, and 
unfolding then, gave them a quick, search- 
ing look. 

Then he gave a start, and looked up with 
a mingled look of amazement, excitement 
and pleasure upon his face. 

“As I live, Dareall, I believe you are tell- 
ing the truth!” he cried. “Orderly!” 

The orderly came at once, and General 
Lawton said: 

“Go at once and arouse Kurzall, the in- 
terpreter. Bring him here at the earliest 
possible moment!” 

The orderly bowed and withdrew, and 
then General Lawton turned an eager face 
toward Dick. 

“Be seated, Dareall,” he said. “Now,” as 
Dick obeyed, “tell me where you got those 
papers.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Dick, and then 
he went to work and told the general the | 
whoie story of his adventures, just as the | 
reader knows them, and when he had fin- 
ished, General Lawton seized the youth’s 
hand and shook it warmly. 

‘Dareall,” he said, earnestly, “you are 
the bravest boy I have ever known. There 
are few men who would have dared attempt 
what you have successfully accomplished, 
and whether these papers prove of great 
value or otherwise, your bravery shall be 
rewarded, for I shall see that you receive 
a lieutenancy for this night’s work!” 

“Thank you, sir!” said Dick, his hand- 
some face flushing with pleasure. “How 
pleased my mother will be to hear that!” 

“Ah! that’s right, my boy! A brave boy 
always thinks of his mother; loves, re- 
spects, reveres her! Your mother certain- 
ly has cause to be proud of her son, Dick!” 

Just then the orderly entered, followed 
by a dark-skinned fellow, evidently a na- 
tive. 

“Ah! Kurzall; here, are you?” greeted 
the general. “I have some work that is | 
urgent and special, or I should not have | 
called you out of your bed.” 

“T am always ready to serve you at any 
hour of the day or night, General Law- 
ton,” was the quiet reply, the fellow speak- 
ing with only a slight accent. ‘Where is | 
the work you have for me to do, sir?” 

“Here,” and the general held out the | 
package of papers. Then he arose and 
seated himself in a bamboo chair at one 
side of the table, and motioned the native 
to take a seat at the opposite side. 

When the interpreter had done so, the 
general spread the papers out upon the 
table. 

“Read!” he said. “Read slowly and dis- 
tinctly, but in a low tone. Go on.” 

The interpreter obeyed. Beginning at 
the very first, he read the papers through 
from end to end, and the longer he read | 
the more it became evident that Dick Dare- | 
all had done a wonderful thing for the | 
American army in securing these docu- 
ments. 

The general listened with eager atten- | 
tion, and was entirely oblivious to his sur- | 
roundings. Occasionally he would tell the | 
interpreter to wait, and he would sit there | 
for several minutes, gazing at the floor or 
at the top of the tent, in a brown study, ev- 
idently figuring out the movements of the | 
insurgent army, as planned out there. Then 
again he would have the interpreter read 
sentences over, and still over again. It 
took at least two hours to get through, and 
when the interpreter had finished, Gen- 
eral Lawton turned to Dick with a radi- 
ant face, and said: 

“My boy, you have done a wonderful 
thing this night! We have here the com- 
plete plans, in detail, of the insurgents’ 
campaign, and the exact number of officers 
and men given, as well as where they are 
stationed. All the details regarding arms 
and munitions are given, and we have 


knowledge that will be of inestimable ad- 
vantage to us. In fact, the value of these 
papers to us cannot be computed. 

“But Aguinaldo knows I have these pa- 
pers, sir,” said Dick. “Will he not go to 
work, at once, and map out an entirely new 


campaign, making the plans you have there 
of no use, as a guidance for you?” 

“He will change a few of his plans, no 
doubt,” said the general, “but we have 
much information, here, that will be of in- 
estimable value. By the way, how unthink- 
ing of me. You must be very tired. You 
may go to your company and turn in. You 
will find your bunk empty and ready for 
you.” 

“Thank you, sir. I will go at once, as I 
am, indeed, very tired.” 

Then saying good-night, Dick made his 
way to the tent in which was his bunk, 
slipped inside, made his way to it and, 
throwing himself down at full length, was 
asleep almost instantly. 

When he awoke, the first thing his eyes 
lighted upon was the face of his chum, 
Mark Cramer, who had evidently just aris- 
en, and who was standing beside the cot, 
gazing down upon Dick with wondering 
eyes. 

“Great Gulliver! Dick Dareall, is it real- 
ly you!” Mark exclaimed. “Where in the 
name of all that is wonderful did you come 
from? Why, I thought I said good-by to 
you last night in the expectation of not see- 
ing you again in weeks, and here you are, 


| stretched out in your bunk, taking it easy 


and cool as you please. Say, did I dream 
all that about your going away, old man?” 

Dick smiled. 

“T guess not, Mark,” he replied. “I just 
got back a couple of hours ago.” 

Mark was all interest at once. 

“What luck did you have, Dick?” he ask- 
ed. “Did you find out anything at all?” 

“Oh, yes,” and then Dick told Mark the 
whole story. 

To say that Mark was astonished is stat- ~ 
ing the case in an extremely mild form. He 
was amazed, thunderstruck, and sat on 
the edge of his cot, which adjoined Dick’s, 
and stared at his chum almost incredulous- 


ly. 

“Great Scott, Dick! Who would have 
thought you could accomplish so much in 
a single night? It is incredible!” 

“But true, nevertheless, Mark.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean by that that I doubt 
your story, Dick!” Mark hastened to say. 

“Of course not, old man! I understand 
that,” said Dick. 

“And General Lawton says you are to be 
a lieutenant!” murmured Mark. “Well, I 
am glad! You’ll make a good one, Dick.” 

“T hope so, Mark.” 

“Oh, I know you will. And most all the 
fellows will be glad to hear of your good 
luck, because they like you.” 

“Well, I should be glad to hear of any- 
one of them being made a lieutenant,” said 
Dick. 

“Of course you would, old man. You’re 
just that unselfish. Well, I’m afraid it'll 
be a long time before I get to be a lieuten- 
ant, or even a corporal.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Mark. When once we 
get to fighting, you may do something 
within one hour’s time that will earn pro- 
motion for you. Don’t make any gloomy 
forecasts. Just wait and see what hap- 
pens.” 

“Well, I’ll never do anything to compare 
with what you did last night, Dick, I know 
that. It isn’t in me. Just think of you 
bearding Aguinaldo in his den, and how 
you got away with the papers from right 
under his eyes and leveled revolver! My, 
but that was a bold thing to do, Dick!” 

Dick smiled. 

“Oh, you’ll do just as brave things when 
the opportunity offers,” said Dick. “T’ve 
been out with you, old man! You must re- 
member we were in close quarters tegether 
up in the city when we rescued the girls, 
and you were just as brave as I. There are 
no flies on you, Mark, old fellow!” 

“But think of your jumping out of the 
window into the Pasig river!” said Mark, 
“and having Aguinaldo pepper away at 
your head with his revolver! That must 
have been a terrible experience.” 

“Well, it wasn’t a pleasant experience,” 
acknowledged Dick. “It was night time, 
however, and the insurgent chief is likely 
not a good shot, anyway. I don’t think I 
was in much danger from that source.” 

“But think of your terrible swim out to 
the Olympia through the bay, with sharks 
on every hand!” shuddered Mark. “Itisa 
wonder you escaped, Dick!” 

“T think so myself, Mark. That was the 
worst experience of all. I suffered the 
most excruciating mental torture every in- 
stant of time that I was in the water, for 
I did not know at what moment I should 
feel myself grasped in the jaws of one of 
those sharks! Ugh! It makes me shudder 
even now to think of it!” 

“T should think it would, old fellow!” 

“But I would go though the same expe- 
rience again, if necessary,” said Dick, 
quietly. 

“T have no doubt of it, Dick. Well, I 
hope that when I am called upon to do 
something I shall not be found wanting.” 

“I don’t think there is the least danger of 
your being found wanting, old chum!” 

The boys now got up and left the tent, as 
it was breakfast time, and as they did so, 
a soldier-boy who had been lying with his 
back toward the two, and only a coupie of 
eots distant, rolled over and looked after 
them with rage-distorted countenance. 

“So you’re to be a lieutenant, are you? 
and all for one night’s work! Curses on 
you and your good luck!—for it was luck, 
nothing else! There was no reason, sense 
or good management about it, on your 


with you in some 


-sghan’t go back and st 
tie Lee with a sword buckled 
—not if I can help it!” _ 
The soldier was Gilbert Marmaduke. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
LIEUTENANT DAREALL. 


When Colonel Funston saw Dick he was 
greatly surprised. = 

“Why, I thought you were to Jeave last 
night!” he said. “How ‘did you come to 
change your mind?” 

“T didn’t change my mind, sir,” Dick re- 
plied. 

“You didn’t! Why, you are here! What 
do you mean?” : | 

“That I went, as I intended, sir.” 

Funston looked puzzled. 

“Well,” he remarked, presently, with a 
quizzical smile; “if you went, you certain- 
ly didn’t go very far or stay very long.” 

Dick smiled. 

“Phat is true, sir,” he acknowledged. <T 
was gone only about eight hours.” 

Colonel Funston looked at Dick, and 
seemed rather disappointed. 

“Really, Dick,” he said, “I am disappoint- 
ed in you. When I recommended you to 
General Lawton I thought sure you would 
prove to be just the person for the place, 
and the service you were to go upon. By 
Jove! I am disappointed! I would have 
wagered you would have stayed away long- 
er than one night!” 

“General Lawton wishes to see you both 
in his tent,’ said an orderly at this mo- 
ment, and Colonel Funston looked sur- 
prised. : 

“Wishes to see me?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir—and Dick Dareall.” 

Funston looked askance at the youth. 

“Ah! the General has heard you have re- 
turned!” he said. 

Dick bowed. 

“Yes, I think he has,” he said, quietly. 

“Bxactly—and he has sent for us.” 

“Yes.” 


“You he will send back to the ranks in 
disgrace, while as for myself, I will get 
beautifully raked over the coals for recom- 
mending you for the service as a spy! 
Phew! I wish I hadn’t done it!” 

Dick smiled in such a peculiar manner 
that the colonel noticed it. 

“Perhaps it won’t prove to be so bad as 
you fear, sir,” he said. 

Funston gave Dick a searching look, and 
then said: s 


“Well, perhaps not. Come; let’s see what | 
the General wants.” 

“This way, sir,” said the orderly, and he 
preceded the two to General Lawton’s tent, 
and lifted the door-flap and held it to one 
side for them to enter. 

“Ah-ha! Good morning, Funston! Good | 
morning, Dareall! Glad to see you! Sit | 
down!” greeted the General, and the greet- 
ing was so different from what Funston | 
had expected that he stared at Dick in as- | 
tonishment, greatly to the youth’s inward 
amusement, though he took good care not 
to let it show on the surface. 

General Lawton arose and seizing Colo- 
nel Funston’s hand, shook it heartily. 

“Funston, I thank you!” he said, earnest- 
ly. “When you sent this boy, here, to me, 
you did the best thing you ever did in| 
your life! You said you thought he would 
be a success as a spy, and you were right! 
He was a success, sure, for he went over 
into the city last night, penetrated to the 
headquarters of Aguinaldo, secured a lot 
of papers containing the plans of the in- 
tended campaign of the insurgents against 
the American forces, escaped and brought 
them to me, after risking his life in half 
a dozen different ways, and was gone only 
seven or eight hours, all told! What do 
you think of that?” 

Evidently Colonel Funston hardly knew 
what to think of it, for he sat staring at 
General Lawton as if not comprehending 
what was said. Presently he gave a start, 
however, as if awaking from a dream, and 
turned his face toward Dick. 


“Young man,” he said, solemnly; “do you 
know that you stand very near to death’s 
door at this very moment?” 

Dick shook his head and smiled. 

“No, I do not realize it,” he replied. 

“Well, it is a fact,” asserted the little 
colonel. “I have half a mind to murder 
you for letting me come into the presence 
of the General, here, thinking you had 


made a failure of your attempt to play the 
spy, and that we were being called here to 
be raked over the coals!” 

General Lawton laughed. 

“Did you think that, Colonel?” he asked. 

“I did,’ was the reply. “What I saw 
Dick, here, this morning, I supposed he had 
come back discouraged, that he had failed 
to accomplish anything, and that he had) 
given up right at the outset. Why didn’t 
you tell me different, you young rascal?” 
this last to Dick. 

“Oh, I knew you would find it out soon 
enough, anyway,” Dick replied, quietly. 

“Umph!” snorted Funston, and General 
Lawton laughed again. 

“That’s a joke on you, Colonel,”- he said. 
“So you thought he was a failure, eh? Ha! 
Ha! Ha! That is a good joke in view of 
the work he accomplished! Why, Funston, 


if any person had told me it would be pos- 
sible to do what this boy has done I’should 
have told him he was crazy!” 

“Um!” said Funston, still looking some- 
what blank and dazed. “Where are those 
papers you speak of, General?” 

“Here!” and General Lawton opened the 
drawer in the table and drawing forth a 
package of papers, laid them before Funs- 
ton. 

The colonel opened out the papers and 
looked them over carefully. He could read 
some Spanish, having learned to both read 
and speak it during a year and a half of 
service in Cuba, and though the documents 
were written in the native Filipino dialect, 
it was so similar to the Spanish that he 
could make out enough of the contents of 
the papers to know that they contained a 
wonderful amount of information that 
would be of immense value to the Amer- 
ican army. 


“And you secured these in Aguinaldo’s 
headquarters?” he asked, presently, looking 
at Dick with renewed interest, and an ad- 
miring light in his eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the youth. 

“Well, young man, I cheerfully retract 
what I said about having a notion to mur- 
der you!” the colonel said, with a smile. 
“You are altogether too valuable a man to 
dispose of in such a manner. Shake! I’m 
proud of you, my boy!—proud to know that 
you are a member of the Twentieth Kan- 
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Dick blushed, and accepted the hand 
which the colonel extended, at the same 
time stammering out his thanks, and some- 
thing to the effect that anyone else would 
have done just as well as he had done. 

“We don’t know it, my boy,’ Funston ob- 
jected. “We know what you have done, 
and it is impossible to say whether anyone 
else would have done the same thing or 
not. It is very doubtful whether anyone 
else would, as I believe it takes the right 
man in the right place to accomplish great 
works.” 


“T think you are right about that, Funs- 
ton,” assented General Lawton. “And now, 
in accordance with the plans I have map- 
ped out since receiving these papers, I wish 
you to move your regiment a mile further 
out from the bay in a northerly direction. 
How soon can you execute the movement?” 

“Oh, within the hour, if necessary.” 

“Well, take two hours. Select as good 
a position as you can find, and be in readi- 
ness for action at a moment’s notice. I 
fancy matters will come to a head quickly, 
now.” 


“Very well, sir,’ said Funston, saluting. 
“Your commands shall be obeyed.” 

“And by the way, Colonel,” said General 
Lawton, “can you find a lieutenant’s uni- 
form anywhere that will fit this young fel- 
low?” pointing to Dick. 

Instantly Funston’s eyes lighted up. 

“T can, sir,’ he replied, promptly; “or 
rather, I will find one. He shall have it if 
I have to make it for him myself. 

“Dick,” he continued, turning to the 
youth, “you are in luck. It is not often 
that a man earns a lieutenancy by one 
night’s work!” 

“IT guess that is true,” assented Dick, 
“and I assure you I had no expectation of 
being promoted when I did what I did.” 

And then he turned to General Lawton. 

“I thank you, sir, for your kindness,” he 
said, earnestly. 

“No thanks are necessary, Lieutenant 
Dareall,” the General said. “As Colonel 
Funston says, you have earned your pro- 
een and have no one to thank but your- 
self.” 

“And what will my duties be now, sir?” 

General Lawton studied for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: 

“For the present you may remain with 
your regiment. Later on I shall need you 
for some more secret work, but we have 
all the information needed for a time at 
least. Go with Funston, and he will in- 
struct you in your duties as a lieutenant.” 

“Very well, sir,” and Dick saluted. 

“Come, Lieutenant Dareall,” said Colonel 
Funston, and he led the way from the tent, 
followed by Dick. & 

“Lieutenant Dareall!” he thought, as he 
walked along beside the little colonel; “how 
strange that sounds!” 

“Come to my tent,” said Funston, and 
Dick went with his superior officer. 

When inside the tent, the Colonel drew 
a lieutenant’s uniform from out of his 
army trunk, and handed it to Dick. 

“Put it on,” he ordered. 

Dick quickly doffed his soldier’s suit, and 
donned the lieutenant’s uniform, and when 
he had done so, Colonel Funston surveyed 
the youth’s well-knit form and handsome 
face with pleasure. 

“Good!” he said, in a tone of satisfaction. 
‘Now go out and surprise the boys.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FIRST BATTLE. 


Dick Dareail was one of those brave, but 
modest and retiring youths, and he was 
not much for “showing off,’”’ but as Colonel 
Funston had practically ordered him to go 
out and let the boys see him in his new 
uniform, he did not feel that he could re- 
fuse. So putting on as bold a front as pos- 
sible, he left the tent and made his way to 


‘quiesced Herbert. 


| army to arms. 4 


where a lot of the boys were sitting aro 
talking and laughing. | Laas 
‘As Dick approached, 


the boys stopped| * 


talking and stared in open-mouthed as-) ; 


tonishment. 

“Oh, say, what does it mean, Dick?” 

“Where’d you get the rig?” 

“Gee! but he’s got a sword!” 

“What’s up, Dick?” . 

The boys were surprised, and naturally 
go. Of them all, only Mark Cramer, who 
was in the secret, understood fully what 
was meant by Dick’s appearance, rigged 
out in full lieutenant’s uniform. 

“Better go and-get that lieutenant’s rig 
off before the Colonel sees you,” advised 
one. “If you don’t it will mean ten days in 
the guard-house, or worse.” 

“Oh, I guess not!” said Dick, with a 
smile. And then, anxious to have the mat- 
ter over with, he said: 

“Pye been promoted to a lieutenantcy, 
fellows.” 

“What?” 
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“Great Gulliver!” 

“Say, you’re just a fooling!” 

“No, I’m not fooling. It is the truth.” 

“For what have you been promoted?” 
asked one. “What have you been doing 
while the rest of us slept, Dick?” 

“Fe’s been snoring while we slept!” mut- 
tered Gilbert Marmaduke to Herbert Park- 
ington, his chum, and a fellow of Gilbert’s 
own caliber. “It’s a fish story! ~He’s no 
more a lieutenant than lama captain!” 

“That’s what I think, too, Gilbert,” ac- 
“He’s a great big blow.” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t do for me to tell you 
what I’ve been doing,” smiled Dick. “Tt 
you wish to know, real bad, you will have 
to ask General Lawton.” 

“T’]] go right away and ask him!” said 
Harvey Waters, making as if to rise, and 
then dropping back with the remark, “I 
don’t think!” 


“My, but don’t that sound big!” sneered 
Gilbert. “‘If you want to know real bad, 
go and ask General Lawton!’ Bah! That 
fellow makes me sick!” 

At this moment Colonel Funston stuck 
his head out of his tent, and called out: 

“This way, Lieutenant Dareall, please! I 
wish to ask your opinion regarding some 
movements of the regiment which I am 
thinking of having made,” and Dick has- 
tened to the tent, leaving a gang of gap- 
ing, half-paralyzed youths behind him. 

“Jupiter!” gasped one. 

“Great Saltpeter!” 

“I’m flabbergasted!” 

“He is a lieutenant as sure as guns!” 

“There’s no mistake about it!” 


These and a score more exclamations 
were given vent to by the astonished 
youths, and Mark Cramer listened to the 
remarks with a quiet smile. He was the 
only one who had the least idea what 
Dick had been promoted for. 

“Let them wonder and guess,” he 
thought. “They would never hit upon the 
truth if they were to try a hundred years.” 

Soon the order came to break camp, 
and the boys were so busy they forgot 
about Dick. But when camp had been 
broken, and they had marched a mile or 
more inland and gone into camp again and 
things had got quieted down, they thought 
of the matter again and wondered how 
Dick Dareall had earned his promotion. 

To do the boys justice, most of them were 
glad of Dick’s good fortune, for he was a 
general favorite, but there were a few who 
were inclined to be envious and jealous and 
to attribute Dick’s advancement to favorit- 
ism. Among these, the ring-leaders, in 
fact, were Gilbert Marmaduke and Herbert 
Parkington. They expressed themselves 
very freely to this effect, and desisted only 
when warned to do so by some of their 
comrades, who told them they would get 
themselves into trouble if they were not 
careful. 


The youths became more careful in their 
remarks, but to himself Gilbert fumed im- 
potently. 


“That fellow does have the blamedest 
luck!” he thought. “Here he is a lieuten- 
ant, made one for goodness only knows 
why, while I am still in the ranks. My 
governor is an ex-member of Congress, too, 
and worth all kinds of money! It’s out- 
rageous!” 


And then he thought of Lottie Lee, and 
how she would think Dick was all there 
was, with his lieutenant’s uniform on, and 
he gnashed his teeth with rage. ; 

As for Dick, he knew nothing of what 
was being said about him by the boys, save 
for a few things Mark Cramer found oppor- 
tunity to tell him, for he had been trans- 
ferred to the officers’ quarters. 

At his first leisure he wrote a long letter 
to his mother and Lottie Lee, detailing his 
adventures and telling of his promotion, 
and in imagination he could see his two 
loved ones as they read the glorious news. 

Days passed, and it was evident to Dick 
that trouble was expected at almost any 
time, for there was an air of repressed ex- 
citement among the higher officers, and it 
had communicated itself to the lower of- 
ficers and even to the men in the ranks. — 

“There’s going to be a fight before long,” 
was remarked many times, and one night 
this belief was realized, for in the still 
hours of the night the sharp rattle of mus- 
ketry was heard, and the drums called the 


On through the darkness the army mov- 
ed, There was a moon, but it did not gi 
much light on account of clouds, and t 
soldiers looked more like shadows than 
living beings as they moved along. = 

Nearer and nearer to the scene of the 
firing drew the regiment, and the boys 
grasped their guns and strained their eyes 
in the endeavor to pierce the darkness and 
see what was going on in front of them. 

Presently the occasional ping! of a Mau- 
ser bullet was heard, and now the nerves 
of the boys were beginning to be put to 
the test. There is nothing pleasant about 
walking through darkness, and having the 
feeling that possibly the next instant a bul- 
let will strike you between the eyes, and 
those who have never experienced this feel- 
ing cannot appreciate it properly. 

Ping! Ping! Ping! came the bullets, fast- 
er and thicker now, and the sound of the 
musketry fire was close in front. 

The boys were almost wild to fire. They 
were under an immense strain in advanc- 
ing in this fashion, slowly and steadily, and 
without action of any kind, and they long- 
ed for something to do. 

Consequently when the order came from 
Colonel Funston to fire at will, the boys 
gave utterance to a wild shout of joy and 
began firing as rapidly as they could. 

Roar! Roar! Roar! went the guns, and 
all was excitement and confusion. The 
boys were in action now, and they no long- 
er thought of the pinging bullets! Instead, 
they felt a wild thrill of exhilaration, and 
yelled like Indians, keeping up the firing, 
and advancing constantly. 

Forward they went, and in each lull of 
the firing they could hear the voice of 
Colonel Funston yelling: 

“Give it to ’em, boys! Pour it into them! 
Shoot all the loads out before your gun 
bursts! Get all out of it you can! Give it 
to ’em!” 

And then the boys would yell like In- 
dians again, advance and pour volley after 
volley into the darkness where they knew 
the Filipinos were! 

Forward they went, and Dick Dareall, 
acting under instructions from Colonel 
Funston, was here, there and everywhere, 
encouraging the boys, giving orders, and 
fulfilling his duties as lieutenant in such 
good style as to win expressions of appro- 
ee Funston even in the thick of the 

ght. 


The clouds cleared away, now, and the 
Filipinos were seen a couple of hundred 
yards in front. They were behind breast- 
works of brush and earth, and were firing 
as fast as they could, though their marks- 
manship was anything but good, most of 
their bullets going high. 

As soon as he got sight of the enemy 
Colonel Funston waved his sword in the 
air and shouted: 

“Cease firing!” 

Instantly the boys obeyed, though won- 
dering at the order, but the Colonel’s next 
words explained. 

“Yonder they are!” he cried. “We must 
go over those breastworks! All ready, now! 
Charge bayonets!” 

Then with a wild yell the boys of the 
Twentieth Kansas charged forward like a 
Kansas cyclone, straight for the Filipinos, 
and at their head, on horseback, was- 
Colonel Funston, and on foot, with waving 
sword and cheering words—Lieutenant 
Dick Dareall! 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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The suit to test the medical registration 
law at Peru, Ind., the other day, has be- 
hind it a story of manufactured tapeworms, 
according to the investigation made by the 
Attorney-General’s department. In the ear- 
ly summer Dr. W. I. Swain appeared at 
Peru with an Indian medicine show, and he 
was charged with practicing medicine with- 
out a license, but was acquitted, as he did 
not prescribe any medicines or give other 
directions than were on the bottle. As the 
result of the investigation by the State, it 
is claimed that a stock of ready-made tape- 
worms was kept on hand, and that these 


were given to the suffering patient in large is 


capsules. The tapeworms would be de- 
clared such remarkable specimens that the 
doctor asked the privilege of preserving 
them. His fame spread abroad through the — 
country as being remarkably successful in 
his line, and he did a rushing business. 
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Are you a friend of Fred Fearnot ? Let 
us“hear from you. He appears in ‘¢ Work 
and Win” every week. — : 


~~ eo " pa - - 


“Isn’t this the most delightful weather 
you ever saw?” exclaimed the exuberant 
young man. She turned upon him with | 
that icy manner which only a Boston girl 
can command, and answered: “I never 
saw any weather. My impression has al 


ways been that weather is invisible.” 
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The Boy Without a 
| Name. 


By GASTON GARNE, 


. Author of “His Last Chance,” “Holding His 


Own,” “Enchanted Mountain,” “The 
- Boy Cliff Climbers,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER X. 
833 EARNS A $5,000 REWARD. 


As we have mentioned before, 333 felt no 
sympathy whatever with Mr. Mellen, the 
defaulting cashier of the Twentieth Nat- 
ional Bank. 

He regarded him simply as a thief and 
a scoundrel, as he undoubtedly was. 

All the messenger boy was thinking of 
now was how he could get hold of the cash 
box, restore the money to the bank and 
claim the reward. 

All 333’s adventures seemed to have sim- 
ple endings. 

This one began full of complications and 
ended in the usual way. 

As the lantern was flashed upon the 
money diggers through the fog both 333 
and Mr. Mellen recognized Detective Ned 
Nelson, Pete Nugent’s assistant. 

Here was a worse enemy than Garry for 
the defaulter. 


He instantly whipped out a revolver and 
fired, and the detective fired back at him. 

Neither shot took effect, apparently. 

“Run, 333! Run for your life with the 
box! Wait for me up on Third avenue! 
I'll be there if I escape!” whispered Mr. 
Mellen, firing again. 

This time the detective got the shot in 
the left arm, and fell back with a cry of 
pain, firing as he did so. 

What the end of it was 333 did not find 
out then, for he ran off into the fog as 
though Satan himself was at his heels. 

“Stop! Stop there, you boy!” 

“Bang! Bang! Bang!” 

: Shouts and shots followed the messenger 
oy. 

They only sent him on the faster. 

333 had the big end of the stick, for he 
had the money, and he had no more idea 
of stopping than he had of drowning him- 
self in the bay. 

But could he escape? 

For a few moments it seemed doubtful. 

He could hear several persons running 
after them. 

The beach was covered with loose stones, 
slippery with sea weed and hard to run 
over. 


He tried. it higher up, but the sand 
impeded his progress here. 

Further up still was the high bluff, and 
333 found himself against it in a moment. 

He would have climbed to the top if such 
a thing had been possible, but it was not 
right here, so he changed his tactics and 
dropped down behind a big boulder and 
lay there panting, waiting for his pursuers 
to go by. 

It was the fog that saved him. 

Three men were up to the boulder in a 
moment. 

333 took them for the captain of the 


-Tormentor and a couple of the deck hands, 


and probably they were. 

“He must have gone this way!” cried 
one. 

“He did!” replied the other. “Confound 
his picture. It’s a blame shame to lose the 
money now with our share of the reward 
in sight.” 

They ran on. 

In a moment Detective Nelson followed 
them, shouting as he passed the boulder to 
know if they had got the boy. 

“Not yet,” muttered 333. “I must look 
sharp, though. I expect Mellen has es- 
caped them. I don’t want to meet him 
any more than I want them to find me.” 

He crept along under the bluff until he 
came to a flight of wooden steps leading up 
from a bath house built on the beach. 

This discovery ended all difficulty. 

833 was upon the shore road in a mo- 
ment. S 

Here he ran for dear life until he came 
to a cross street, through which he hurried 
up to Third avenue. 

A trolley car from Fort Hamilton was 
just passing, and it whirled the messenger 
and his precious box away to the Brooklyn 
bridge. 

It was with a feeling of intense relief 
that the boy settled back in the seat and 
watched the flitting lights on the avenue. 

“Vm right in it now,” he thought. “I 
don’t see how they can help giving me the 
reward.” 

In due time 333 reached his room, and 
when he went to the office next day the 
cash box went with him, and Mr. Wilkie, 
the manager, had the piGpEUrS of listening 
to his strange tale. ‘ 

“Well, upon my word, you seem to be 
born to ‘good luck!” said Mr. Wilkie. “This 


-box.certainly belongs to the Twentieth Nat- 


oi ional hank.” 


t 
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“Shall I take it up there, sir?” asked the 
messenger boy, respectfully. 

“T think you had better. We have noth- 
ing to do with Nugent’s detective office. 
You answered the call and did your work, 
and came very near losing your life by do- 
ing it. Yes, you shall take it there alone. 
I’ll settle with Nugent. Don’t you open 
your mouth on the subject except to me or 
the bank people; unless, indeed, the case 
comes into court; then you will have to 
speak.” 

“All right, sir,” replied 333, and he walk- 
ed boldly into the bank and inquired for 
Mr. Danvers, the president. 

He was shown into a private office, where 
he met a white-haired, stately old gentle- 
man, who looked pale and careworn, and 
so feeble that 333 felt sorry for him. 

“Well, my boy, what do you want with 
me?” he asked. “Great heavens! Our cash 
box! Where in the world did you get 
this?” 

This exclamation was the beginning of 
a long talk. 

333 told his story. 

The box was opened and in it the greater 
part of the stolen funds were found. 

Others came in and the story was told 
again and again. 

Mr. Danvers was greatly excited. 

He questioned 333 most closely about Mr. 
Mellen. 

“JT wonder if he escaped?” he kept say- 
ing. “I wonder if he escaped?” 

“Can I go now, sir?” asked the messenger 
boy, when he again found himself alone 
with the bank president. 

“Yes—that is, wait. There is a reward 
here. You are certainly entitled to it. I 
will confer with the directors. What is 
your name?” 

“Well, sir, it may seem strange to you, 
but I really haven’t any name,” was the an- 


swer. “You better use my number, same 
as everyone else does. Put me down as 
333.” 


“But you surely must have a name,” per- 
sisted Mr. Danvers. 

“You can call me Pat Murphy if you 
want to. That is the name I used to go by. 
I’m a foundling, sir. I don’t know any- 
thing about myself. I didn’t like that 
name, so I dropped it, and now everybody 
calls me 333.” - 

“A foundling,” repeated Mr. Danvers, 
looking at him fixedly. “Dear me, you look 
so much like her—but no! It is impossi- 
ble. Tell me your history, boy?” 

“T haven’t any, sir.” 

“But you must have some life story. 
Have you always lived in New York?” 

“Always. When I was a kid I lived with 
an old woman named Murphy. She had 
half a dozen boys like me. We used to beg 
for her and she beat us when we didn’t 
bring in any money. When I got bigger I 
ran away and sold papers and blacked 
boots and did any old thing to support 
myself. At last I got acquainted with a 
Wall street gent and he got me on the dis- 
trict force and I’ve been there ever since. 
That’s all the story I’ve got.” 

“Poor boy! You’ve had a hard time of it, 
I suppose,” mused the bank president. 

“Yes, sir, I have, but I have worked hard 
and tried to keep myself respectable. It 
would have been an easy matter for me to 
turn out a bum, but I just wouldn’t and 
that’s all. But what about that reward?” 

“You'll hear from me later. How cor- 
rectly you speak! Have you been to 
school?” 

“To night school, sir. 
chance to go to day school.” 


Never had a 


“Ah! Those night schools are good 
things. Well, my boy, I will not forget 
you. To put $10,000 into your hands in- 


volves a great responsibility, but—well, I’ll 
see about it. -I have no right to hold the 
money back, I suppose.” 

This ended the interview. 

333 did not see Mr. Danvers again for 
some time, however. 

Later he heard that Mr. Mellen was the 
president’s nephew and that he had escaped 
the detectives and no one knew where he 
had gone. 

Later still—it was a month—333 was 
sent for and upon going to the bank re- 
ceived the sum of $5,000 in cash. 

Mr. Danvers was not there then. It was 
said that he was sick and confined to the 
house. 

The remaining $5,000 went to Nugent’s 
private detective agency, which 333 thought 
rather unjust, but Mr. Wilkie advised him 
to be satisfied with what he had got, so 333 
pocketed the cash, signed a receipt and 
went back to work, and not a messenger 
boy in the office ever knew of his good for- 
tune, for he kept right at his post just as 
though nothing had occurred. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHO SAID DIANA? 


It was some months before 333 had 
another adventure worthy of special note. 

This being a true story of real adventure 
in the life of a New York messenger boy, 
we propose to take them in the order in 
which they occurred. 

Meanwhile 333 worked straight on, for 
he knew no other business and rather en- 
sed the excitement of a messenger boy’s 

e. 

“You cannot hope to do much toward bet- 
tering yourself until you have gone a little 


that 
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further with your education,” said Mr. 
Wilkie, who had become a staunch friend 
of the boy. “Keep on at night school for 
awhile longer and I will see what I can do 
for you.” 

“You can’t do anything for me, Mr. Wil- 
kie,” replied 333, quietly. “My mind is 
made up.” 

“What do you propose?” asked the man- 
ager. 

“To educate myself. I’m going through 
college. I can never be anything until I’m 
educated. I know that perfectly well.” 

“You’ve got a long head, 333,” said Mr. 
Wilkie. “I was going to advise you to in- 
vest your money in real estate, but if you 
mean to use it as you say, perhaps it would 
be better to let it stay in bank.” 

“Just what I intend to do, Mr. Wilkie. 
I’m not fitted for college yet, but another 
year at night school will put me there, my 
teacher says.” 

“Well, don’t study too hard,” said Mr. 
Wilkie. “It seems most too much for a boy 
to work all day and all night, too. Still 
ae are one of the kind that get there, 

= a 

So the messenger boy worked on and 
the summer passed and fall came again. 
It was early in November when his next 
strange adventure came. 

It was either the tenth or the twelfth of 
the month, we are not sure which, when 
there came a call to an office on Broad 
street in which a district telegraph instru- 
ment had just been placed a few days 
before. 

“By Jove; here’s that man Oliver at it 
again!” exclaimed Mr. Wilkie, as the num- 
ber dropped. “He has put in more calls 
for new hands than any one I ever saw. 
Guess you better take him this time, 333.” 

It was the first time 333 had been sent to 
Mr. Oliver, although most of the other boys 
had taken their turn there. 

“Hello, tree-tirty-tree. Where are yez off 
to now?” asked Danny O’Neil, happening ta 
run into our hero at the corner of Broad 
and New streets as he was hurrying along 
to answer his call. 

“Oliver, No. — Broad,” was the answer. 

“Gee! You don’t say? Know what I 
tink about dat shop, tree-tirty-tree?” 

“No, Dan. What?” 

“Crooked,” said Danny, rolling up his 
eyes mysteriously. 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Oh, I’d’n know. I kinder suspicion ’em. 
The boss wears black specs fer wan ting. 
Dere’s a blame pretty gal in dere, dough.” 

“Oh, you are always looking out for 
crooks,” laughed our messenger boy, as he 
hurried away. 

The building on Broad street to which 
333 had been sent was one of the older 
ones. It was shabby and in bad order, and 
had no elevator. 

333 climbed the stairs to the top floor 
and found Mr. Oliver’s name on a door in 
the rear. 

“Miscellaneous Securities,” was below it, 
which really gave no’ clue to the man’s 
business. 

333 opened the door and found that the 
place, though small, was well furnished. 

A middle-aged gentleman wearing black 
spectacles sat at a desk busily writing, but 
there was no other sign of the pretty girl 
than a typewriting machine in one corner. 

333 thought that the vacant chair before 
Paes be hers, but of course he could not 

ell. 

“Hello, boy, you’re slow,” growled the 
man, looking up. Take this letter and go 
to the Cortlandt street ferry. Be there at 
four o’clock, and watch the passengers off 
the boat. If a man comes up to you and 
says Diana, you give him the letter. That’s 
all. You come right away then, but if he 
don’t come you are to be there again at six 
and watch for him. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied 333, taking the letter. 

He got out of the office in a hurry, and 
ran back to Mr. Wilkie as fast as he could 


0. 

Unfortunately the manager had gone 
home for the day, and 333 felt very sorry 
for this. 

It is not necessary to say anything more 
in explanation of the reason than to men- 
tion that the shrewd little fellow had rec- 
ognized Mr. Oliver in spite of his black 
spectacles as a gentleman whom he had 
met before. 

It was none other than “Curtis.” 

The recollection of the adventure in the 
department store came back to 333 with 
full force. 

“Danny was right. It’s the same old 
gang of crooks,” thought 333. “What shall [ 
do about it, as long as Mr. Wilkie is not 
around?” 

He thought a moment, and determined 
to say nothing to Mr. Wilkie’s assistant. 

“T rather think I’m in for another adven- 
ture with those fellows,” he said to him- 
self. “I’m just going to put it through 
alone.” 

So he went to the ferry and stood before 
ee gates, when the four o’clock boat came 
n. 

He was there two boats ahead, and he 
waited three boats after, but no one spoke 
to him. 

Then he went back to the office and 
made a confidant of Danny O’Neil. 

“T want your help, Dan,” he said, after 
telling him his suspicions. “You can spare 
me the evening, can’t you?” 

“You bet I can, tree-tirty-tree,” replied 
Danny. “You seem to get all dat kind of 
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calls. I’d just like to get in on one for de 
fun of de ting. What do you want me to 
do?’ 

“Just to watch me, Dan, and follow me, 
if I go off with anyone. Keep your eyes 
open and if you think there is any danger 
for me call af op and tell him all about it. 
I’m going t¢d 2e this thing through to the 
end, but I n’t care to get myself into 
trouble again.’ 

“I’m wid yez anny way, tree-tirty-tree,” 
declared Danny. ‘Come along.” 

So Danny stood on the corner of Cort- 
landt street and West watching 333 while 
our messenger boy watched the gate when 
six o’clock came. 

It was now dark, and there was a tre- 
mendous crowd going over the ferry. 

They jostled 333 so that he could scarcely 
keep his wits about him. But he kept his 
hand on the letter which, by the way, bore 
me superscription, “Mr. Sawyer, Address- 
e Fe 

The six o’clock boat came in, but no one 
spoke to 333. 

He waited for the next, and among the 
first passengers to come through the gate 
was a stout, thick-set fellow with a big 
felt hat and a shabby old overcoat, who at- 
tracted his attention by the way he stared 
around. 

“A countryman,” thought 333. “Wonder 
if that’s my man? He’s rubber-necking 
enough, anyhow.” 

7 Btages then the man’s eyes rested upon 
im. 

He walked right past 333. 

“Diana!” 

Somebody said it! 

Was it the man in the shabby overcoat? 

333 thought so. He sprang forward and 
laid his hand upon the man’s arm. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. SAWYER. 


“Well, boy, what do you want with me?” 
asked the man in a half surly way, walking 
straight on across West street. 

He looked at 333 sharply, however, and 
the boy saw that his face wore a peculiar 
smile. 

“Did you say Diana?’ asked 333. 

“What if I did?” 

“In that case I have a letter for you, pro- 
viding you can tell me the name on the 
envelope.” 

“Hello! Suppose I told you that the 
name was Sawyer?” 

“That would be all right. 
ter, sir.” 

“Don’t give it to me here, boy. Go across 
to the gin mill on the corner. I'll talk to 
you there.” 

333 pulled away immediately. 

“Watch me, Danny,” he whispered, as he 
passed his friend. 

“Ts dat de mug wid de big coat?” asked 


Here’s the let- 


Danny. 

“Vou? 

“Say; tree-tirty-tree, he’s no crook. He’s 
straight.” 

“Get back! Don’t follow me now,” an- 


swered 333, but he placed a good deal of 
confidence in Danny’s quick wit just the 


same. 

“T think he’s straight, too,’”’ muttered 333. 

When he entered the saloon the man was 
at the bar pouring out a huge drink of 
whisky. 

“Here’s a letter for you, Mr. Sawyer,” 
said 333, walking up to him. 

“Hello! Letter for me. Yes, that’s right,” 
was the reply. 

Mr. Sawyer tore open the envelope, glanc- 
ed at the letter and thrust it into his 


pocket. 

“Have a drink, bub?” he said in his 
abrupt way. 

“No, sir. I don’t drink,” replied 333. 


“Have a package of cigarettes then?” 

“No, sir, thank you. I don’t smoke cigar- 
ettes.” 

“Well, have this?” 

It was a silver dollar this time, and 333 
dropped it into his pocket. 

“T’d like to say a word to you, mister,” 
he ventured to remark. 

“Say it,” replied Mr. Sawyer, putting his 
glass onthe bar and turning suddenly 
upon the messenger boy. 

“You’re a stranger in town, perhaps, 
sir?” 

“T am. Never was in New York before 
in my life. I belong south. Well?” 

“T think I ought to warn you to be care- 
ful how you deal with the man who wrote 
that letter. That’s all.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t want to say. 
ness.” 

“By Jove, I’ll make it your business, 
then! I pay for what I get. I want to get 
what you know.” 

“T happen to know that he has been in 
trouble with the police, that’s all, sir.” 

“Just so. Much obliged. Boy, I suppose 
you know all the ins and outs of this yer 
town?” 

“Well, I know it pretty well, sir.” 

“Born hyar, p’r’a’ps?” 


“ 


It’s not my busi- 


“Never lived nowhere else, mebbe?” 
“No.” 


“Are you through your day’s work?” 

“Yes, sir. This will be my last call.” 

“Come with me, then, and stick close to 
me. Ten dollars for the job. Is it a go?” 
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“Yes,” replied 333, promptly, for he was 
determined to see the adventure through. 

Mr. Sawyer paid for his drink, bought a 
dollar’s worth of cigars, and thrusting 
them loose in his pocket, hastily left the 
saloon. 

“Take me to Broadway, boy,” he said, 
and up Cortlandt street they went with 
Danny O’Neil close at their heels. 

They walked along up town on Broad- 
way for several blocks, Mr. Sawyer never 
speaking a word. 

But his eyes were everywhere, and when 
he reached the Astor House he stepped up 
to an empty cab which stood at the curb 
and said something to the driver in a low 
voice. 

“In with you!” he exclaimed, as the cab 
door was thrown open, and before the mes- 
senger boy could say a word Mr. Sawyer 
had pushed him into the cab. He sprang 
in after him and closed the door. 

“Now, then, tell me all you know about 
this man Oliver!” he exclaimed, as the cab 
started on up town. 

333 thought of Danny, but it was too late 
to do anything about that now. 

He could see no reason why he should 
not tell the story of the shoplifting inci- 
dent to Mr. Sawyer, and he did so, stopping 
right there and saying nothing about the 
mysterious house up town. 

“Huh! <A crook! I thought as much,” 
growled Mr. Sawyer. 

He lit a cigar and for a while smoked in 
silence. The cab ran up Park Row and 
turned into the Bowery, stopping in front 
of a clothing store. 

“Get out here and go in and fit yourself 
to a suit of clothes. Leave your uniform 
to be sent home to-morrow,” said Mr. Saw- 
yer, putting a ten-dollar bill into the mes- 
senger boy’s hand. 

Then he leaned out and called up an 
address to the driver. 

“That’s our next call,” he said, as 333 
stepped out of the cab. “What are you 
waiting for, boy? Why don’t you go in?” 

“Because I’ve got something more to tell 
you,” replied 333. ‘“You’d better look out!’ 

The address given was that of the mys- 
terious house up town in which 333 and 
Mr. Babcock had their strange experience 
now more than a year ago. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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Millions Without. Owners. 


“The records of the treasury are full of 
romances,” said a treasury official. “Take 
that bureau called the division of abandon- 
ed lands and property, for example. It is 
in itself one great romance. Why, there is 
$13,000,000 in its keeping belonging to peo- 
ple in the south alone. You see, during 
and at the close of the civil war valuable 
property of all sorts fell into the hands of 
army officials and was turned into the 
treasury. Finally the amount became so 
great that when William E. Chandler be- 
came assistant secretary he created a divis- 
ion to have charge of the entire matter. 
More than $12,000,000 charged to that di- 
vision is the proceeds of cotton taken from 
plantations and towns all over the south 
and sold. 


“T know of one case in which $2,000,000 
worth of cotton was taken from a far 
south plantation when the staple was 
worth $500 a bale and sold. The people 
to whom it belonged were not rebels at 
all, but were always loyal to the union. 
They haven’t an idea where their cotton 
went to. Their names were on the bales 
and it wouldn’t be difficult for them to 
make their case if they only knew what 
to do. It is nearly thirty-seven years since 
the money was deposited there. I don’t 
know whether any of the owners are alive 
or not, and if they are it is hardly prob- 
able that they will ever get back what is 
really their own. All the testimony in 
the case is in the possession of the govy- 
ernment, and it never lets go anything it 
gets its hands on. The agent who took 
this cotton is dead long ago, as is the 
man who sold it. So you see the owners 
eas not prove their case by either of 

em. 


“There are other instances similar to 
this. In 1863 we received from a govern- 
ment agent more than $100,000, which 
was the proceeds of cotton taken from a 
foreigner supposed to be a blockade run- 
ner in one of the larger cotton cities of 
the south. When Secretary McCulloch 
heard of this he said: 

“*This money is only held in trust by 
the government. Some day we shall be 


' obliged to account for it, for the United 


States has really no right to keep it!’ But 
from that time until now no demand has 
ever been made on us for it, and there it 
lies. I doubt if the owner ever knew just 
where it did go.” 
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There is now under construction at a 
Baltimore shipyard a large floating dry 
dock for the United States navy, which is | 
to be stationed at Algiers, La., the plans | 
for which were prepared by Messrs. Clark 
& Standfield, London. This dock will not 
be launched in the regular manner, but is 
being constructed in a basin dredged for the 
purpose, into which the water will be ad- 


mitted when she is ready to be floated, 


| 
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The Boy Who Was Never 
Afraid. 


By R. T. EMMET, 


Author of “Left on Treasure Island,” “Cal, 
the Canvas Boy,’ “The Boy from 
Tombstone,’ “Nobody’s Son,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE BIG BOOM IN DEATH VALLEY. 


“Drop that gun, Martin Dill! I’m boss 
of this camp, and I propose to hold my own 
against all intruders. Do you understand?” 

Harry Holloway’s bold bluff worked like 
a charm. 

Martin Dill and his friends had heard 
something about the doings of this brave 
boy before. 

None of them seemed to care to tackle 
him under the circumstances. 

“Say, I don’t want no muss,” growled 
Dill. “If this is your claim, why stay on 
it, and we'll locate elsewhere.” 

“Come, that’s business,” replied Harry. 
“T want a rush here. I want to see a big 
mining camp on this land, but I propose to 
be the boss, or know the reason why.” 

“So you said before,” responded Dill. 
“T’m a peaceable man. We are all peacea- 
ble men. Show us where your line ends 
and the public land begins, and there we'll 
g0.” 

Harry now had the fellow just where he 
wanted him, and he assumed a more mod- 
erate tone. 

He showed Dill the old creek line and ex- 
plained to him that it divided the public 
land from that owned by Mr. Hollister. 

“You can stake out claims anywhere over 
the line,” he added, “and I wish you every 
success.” 

This advice was followed. 

The newcomers pitched their tents across 
the dry creek and next morning each man 
staked out his claim. 

The first thing Harry did was to paint on 
a piece of board: 

“This is the town of Holloway.” He and 
Rob had tossed up a silver dollar the night 
before to determine for which the new 
camp should be named. 

It came down heads and that meant 
Harry, so the sign was nailed to a stake 
and the stake driven in the sand, all of 
which being accomplished, the boys went 
to work digging again. 

That day they took out nearly a thou- 
sand dollars, and the next it was eight 
hundred. 

Across the creek Martin Dill and his 
friends struck pay dirt in one or two places, 
but having no water, could not wash, so it 
was impossible to say just how rich a find 
they had made. 

All the second day and all the third, and 
every day for a week, men kept coming into 
the camp. 

The news of the rich strike seemed to 
have spread itself all over the region. 

Miners came flocking in on horses, in 
wagons, on mules and on foot. 

Some went to work for others; some 
staked out claims on the public land and 
started for themselves. 

Water was carted in from Rodman’s 
creek, and washing went on ‘daily. 

Everywhere the sand was found to con- 
tain gold. 

In some places there was a lot of it, in 
others only a trace, but nowhere was it any 
richer than on the Holloway & Rollins 
claim, as the boys had named their mine. 

It was a big strike, and it brought a big 
rush with it. 

. Inside of a month the new town of Hol- 
loway was in full boom. 

. Shanties began going up in every direc- 
ion. 

Stores, gambling saloons, dance houses 
and gin mills were started all along the 
creek, but at the very beginning Harry 
Holloway took hold with a firm hand. 

He made friends rapidly, and some en- 
emies, of course. At the end of the first 
week a regular town was organized, and 
Harry was elected mayor, while Martin 
Dill, who had struck it rich at the start and 
was now Harry’s firm friend in conse- 
quence, was chosen constable. 

“Holloway is the boss of the camp, and 
I’m his right bower,” he took pride in say- 
ing, and it was a fact that he stood ready to 
fight for Harry every time. ; 

Another month passed and the camp was 
still booming. 

Holloway & Rollins had a fine artesian 
well on their claim now, and there was an- 
other across the creek. 

The waste water was run into the creek, 
and the old dry bed became a swiftly run- 
ning stream below the wells. : 

This water was used for gold washing all 
along the line, each claim owner paying a 
| small tax for the privilege, which money 
went to meet the expenses of the rapidly 
growing town. 

It seems almost a pity to pass over all 
this wonderful growth in the new mining 
camp so rapidly, but we must get on to 
other and more interesting business. 

These mushroom mining towns are com- 
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mon things in thie: tae west, although it is 


not often that a boy of Harry Holloway’s | 


age is responsible for their sudden rise and 
rapid growth. 

“The only thing you’ve got to look out 
for, my boy, is that you don’t get a case of 
the big head,” said Mr. Hollister, when 
Harry came to make his second payment. 
“Go on as you have begun and you will 
undoubtedly become a rich man, but if you 
get to thinking too much of yourself there’s 
no telling where it will all end.” 

“JT don’t intend to do that, sir, you can 
be very sure,” laughed Harry. “I know 
that such strikes as we have made don’t 
come once in a lifetime. I’m going to hold 
on to what I’ve got and work it for all it 
is worth.” 

“You'll have me down there in about a 
month,” said Mr. Hollister. “I’m going to 
start up a claim next to yours, and see 
what I can make in Death Valley. Look 
out for me, young man.” 

Harry left the mill office and started up 
Main street toward the hotel, where he pro- 
posed to get supper. 

No one can blame him “agi feeling rather 
proud of his success. 

He now stood at the Head of one of the 
most prosperous mining camps in New 
Mexico, when only a few short weeks be- 
fore he had entered this same town of 
Wickedsburg a poor boy. 

He was thinking of ail these things and 
wondering how Rob was getting along 
down at the mine, when all at once a young 
girl stepped up to him, saying:’ 

“How do you do, Mr. Holloway? 
you forgotten me?” 

‘Why, it’s Jennie Mills!” cried Harry, 
shaking hands. “As though I could ever 
forget you! How are things with you, Jen- 
nie? Has your father got anything to do 
yet? Do you know I was going to look 
him up right away after supper. I want 
just such a man to help me over in Death 
Valley. Perhaps you may have heard that 
I’m running a mine there now?” 

“T know all about it,’ replied Jennie, 
hurriedly. “Mr. Holloway, I must speak 
with you. I’ve got something yery import- 
ant to say.” 

“Hello! YWhat’s the matter now, Jen- 
nie?” Harry asked. “Remember, I’ve got a 
first name, and you needn’t call me any- 
thing else. You look scared half to death. 
Nothing wrong with your father I hope.” 

“Yes there is, Harry,” replied the girl, 
earnestly. “Father doesn’t work now. He 
never Will again. It’s nothing but drink- 
ing and gambling all the time. Oh, Harry, 
I am so wretched. I can’t begin to tell 
you. But we mustn’t be seen talking here. 
Can’t you meet me up by the old bridge at 
midnight? Our bridge, you know. Don’t 
say no! You must do it. I’ve got some- 
thing most important to say.” 

“Why, certainly I can, if you wish it, 
Jennie,” replied Harry; “but tell me——” | 

“Ask me nothing—nothing now,” replied 
the girl earnestly, and she turned and hur- 
ried through the door which led up over 
Dyball’s saloon, 


Have 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A USELESS WARNING. 


‘What in the world can Jennie mean?” 
thought our young miner, as he sat at 
supper in the hotel that evening and the 
thought occurred to him again and again 
as the hours wore on, and it made him 
somewhat uneasy, it must be admitted. 

Down in Death Valley there were not 
more than fifty men all told upon whom 
Harry could count in case of an emergency. 

He knew that out of the hundred or more 
beside those who went to make up the 
camp, there were many who were very 
jealous of his success, and who altogether 
resented his title to be called the “boss of 
the camp.” 

“Perhaps it’s a plot to down me,” he 
thought, and the reflection made him so 
uneasy that he went out and visited one 
gambling saloon after another, watching 
the games, but not taking any part in 
them, for, although our hero was by no 
means perfect, gambling was not one of his 
vices. 

He regarded it as not only wrong, but a 
great waste of time. 

Everywhere he went men _ gathered 
around him and eagerly questioned the boy 
about the Death Valley diggings. 

He had dozens of invitations to drink 
and as many more to play, but he declined 
them. all, and at last growing tired of it, 
went back to the hotel, and at last walked 
out to the bridge where his memorable 
fight with the toughs had taken place, 
which, it will be remembered, was but a 
short distance out of town. 

“I wonder what on earth Jennie can 
want,” he kept saying to himself as he 
walked along under the towering cliffs. “It 
must be something mighty important, or 
fe would not haye been so serious about 


a little further on he came to the bridge, 
which had now been restored to its original 
condition. 

Here he paused, his attention Keine in- 
stantly attracted by a light flashing along 
the trail ahead. 

It was there one instant and gone the 
next, but Harry could not help thinking 
that it had been thrown upon him, and he 
was hurrying across the bridge to see what 


it meant when Jennie suddenly stepped out: 


from be 
directly in his : 
“Oh, Harry, Im so glad you ha 


| she exclaimed; DUS 


late!” 
“Too late for what, Jennie? 


I see you have one in your hand.” — 


“Yes, I put it out. We may be watched, Z: 
I understood that — 
they were to meet at midnight, and I — 


They are gone, Harry. 


wanted you to be here so that you could 
listen to their talk. They mean to ruin 
you—to kill you if necessary. That man 
Barney is at the bottom of it, and he is 
using my father for a tool.” 

“But I don’t understand, Jennie. What 
can they do tome? What good would it do 
them to kill me? 
the cause of his brother’s death, I know, 
and it may be revenge on his part, but——— 

“Tt isn’t that!” broke in Jennie. “I don’t 
understand it myself, but it is something 
to do with your claim. These men met at 
our house last week. They have met sev- 
eral times since, and the talk is all about 
downing you. Then Barney got a big gang 
of toughs together from all over this re- 
gion, and they’ve been camping here in 
Little Sink. To-morrow was the day set 
for whatever it is they mean to do, but the 
horses are all gone, and there is no one 
here, so I think they must have changed 
their plans and started off to-night. Come 
this way, Harry, and I’ll show you where 
they were.’ 

Then Harry learned something about the 
canyon that he had never known before, for 
Jennie led the way around the point of 
rocks and showed him a narrow opening 
in the towering wall hardly big enough for 
a mounted man to pass through. 

Lighting the lantern now, she hurried on, 
coming out in a moment into a small sink, 
or whet would have been a cave if it had a 
roof. 

The stars were shining above them and 
the rocks were all around them, and there 
on the ground was the remains of a fire 
and traces of horses. 

It was evident that a large company of 
mounted men had been there and departed 
but a short time before. 

Harry now questioned Jennie more close- 
ly, but did not succeed in learning anything 
definite of the nature of the plot against 
his camp. 

“T can’t tell you what they mean to do, 
but there is sure to be trouble,” she kept 
saying. “You want to get back at once.” 

Harry quite agreed with her, and they 
hurriedly returned to Wickedsburg. 

“Well, I’m ever and ever so muck obliged 
to you for what you tried to do for me,” 
Harry said, as he parted with the brave girl 
at her own door. ‘Keep your eyes and ears 
open, Jennie, and if you hear or see any- 
thing that you think I ought to know, don’t 
fail to let me hear from you. [I shall not 
forget the interest you have shown in me.” 
. Then it was “good night,” and Harry 
hurriedly saddled his horse and started for 
Holloway. 

He was heavily armed and ready for any 
emergency. 

Not one boy in ten thousand would have 
ventured to ride over that lonely trail in 
the dead of night, knowing what he knew, 
but Harry was not afraid. 

Nothing occurred. He did not meet a 


soul. 

At a little before five o’clock he rode up to 
his shanty and Rob sprang out of his bunk 
to open the door for him. 

“Any news?” asked Harry. 

“No, nothing that I know of,” was the 


reply. “What on earth brought you over 
the trail in the night? Has anything gone 
wrong?” 


Harry told his story while putting his 
horse up, and Rob was as much mystified 
as he was. 

But there was no explanation of the mys- 
tery that day nor the next. 

The boys worked on steadily. 

They now had half a dozen men employ- 
ed sinking a shaft on the line of their 
claim, from which Harry proposed to run 
drifts right and left, thinking that they 
could easiest. get at the underlying gold de- 
posit by that method. 

Harry was in the shaft almost all. the 
time during working hours, for there was 
more or less gold always showing, and he 
preferred to keep an eye on it, 

He was busy at his work on the after- 
noon of the third day, following his re- 
turn from Wickedsburg, when Rob’s voice 
was suddenly heard calling: 

“Oh, Harry! I wish you’d come up! 
There’s a man here who wants to see you, 
and I can’t make out what he is after.” 

Harry got into the tub, gave the signal 
and was hoisted up 

A big, heavily henna fellow, who had 
ridden up on _ horseback, stood leaning 


‘against the door post. 


“Howdy,” he said, cae “Are you 
Harry Holloway, the fellow they call the 
boss of this yer camp?” 

“IT am. What do you want?” Harry re- 
plied, eyeing the stranger with a good deal 
of suspicion. 

At the same time he saw across the creek 
along which ran the new main street a 
great number of mounted men riding into 
the camp. 

They were strangers, every one of them, 
and an ill-looking lot besides. 


“This is a strike!” flashed across Harry’s _ 


mind instantly, — 


Ww ‘ 
all this mystery mean?” demanded Har y, 
eagerly. Was that you with the lantern? 


Barney claims that I was. 


y between the eyes 
ling back upon the 


ty ) workmen right in front of him. 
e othe four ‘men were down in the 


yer raises a hand to interfere with: 
es!” shouted the stranger, whipping 
a revolver and firing at Rob, who fell 
unded in the shoulder. 
‘he two men ducked and ran for their 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE RAID ON THE CAMP. 


Harry was not knocked out by any 

' means. He simply lost his footing and 

PehOlL, a 

Allin an instant he realized his danger, 

and to remain boss of the camp he must 

- ghow himself master of the situation then. 
_ If the boy had been a fool he would have 
_ jumped up and tackled his burly antagon- 
ist, but being nothing of the sort, Harry 

lay perfectly still and waited for the man’s 

next move. 

_ The fellow stepped.up and was in the 
act of bending down over Harry when our 
hero, who had a pair of arms as strong as 

iron, suddenly seized him by ‘the ankles 
and pulled his legs from under him, tum- 
bling the man over backward. 

“Help here, boys! Help!” he shouted, 
throwing himself upon the: man, jamming 
his knee into the pit of the fellow’s stom- 
‘ach and winding him in short order. 

The two miners ran to his assistance. 

Rob, who had received nothing worse 
than a flesh wound, was on his feet in an. 
instant, and at Harry’s side. 

“Don’t kill me! Don’t kill me!” panted 
‘the tough. 

“You ought to be shot!” cried Harry. 
“ll settle you later, though. Tie him up, 
hoys! Tie him in the hut! Get the fel- 
lows out of the shaft! Follow me across 
the creek. -This is a raid to clean us out, 
but I’ll show them that I’m boss of the 

camp!” 

He sprang into the hut, seized his rifle 
and vaulted upon the stranger’s horse. 

“Stay where you are, Rob!” he shouted. 
“You’re in no shape to follow me!” and off 
he dashed across the creek. 

_ There was lively business going on over 
there. 

Fully fifty mounted men were dashing 
‘along the street, firing into the stores and 
shouting like mad. 

Looking up the valley, Harry could see 
as many more tearing down toward the 

- camp. 

It was a well-organized raid, made with 
the deliberate intention of capturing the 
camp, and running off all the gold to be 
got at. 

Harry saw this at a glance, and realized 
that he was powerless to stop it as matters 
stood. 

There was no attempt made at resist- 
ance by the store-keepers: 

They scrambled out of their back win- 
dows and ran for their lives. 

It was_the same with the miners. 

Harry could see them scattering in all 
directions, while not a few ran forward 
to meet the invaders. 

Harry could hear them shouting: 

“Come on, boys! Come on! We've got 
the big end of the stick! The camp is ours! 
Come on!” 

Now, what could a boy like Harry Hol- 
loway do against such an invasion as 
this? 

- Nothing by riding into the teeth of the 
enemy. 

Harry turned his horse back across the 
creek and sprang from the saddle at the 
door of the hut where Rob and the six 
men stood staring over at the camp in si- 
lent dismay. 

“Tt’s all up with us, boss,” said Sam 
Pendergast, one of the miners. “We'd bet- 
ter light out.” 

“Not while I’m boss of the camp do I 
give up,” answered Harry between his set 
teeth. “Get out the horses, boys! We'll 
make a moye. Of course we've got to light 
out now, but these fellows will see me back 
again.- Don’t you fear.” 

Not a moment was lost in saddling the 
horses. 

Rob did his share, for he was not much 

~ hurt. 

_ By this time the toughs had swept from 
one end of Main street. to the other. 

-They-had been joined by fully fifty of 
the miners, and now the boys could see 

- them looking across the creek. 

“Here they come!” cried Rob. ‘ 

“That’s what’s the matter,” replied Har- 


_ ry, calmly. “Mount!” 


All sprang into the saddle. 
“Let her go! Follow me, boys!” was the 
next order, 
Off they dashed up the valley. 
- Jt seemed hard to have to abandon every- 
- thing they had worked so hard to gain, but 
as matters stood there was no help for it 
then. — ‘ 


A shower of shots flew after them. 
Twenty or more men started in pursuit, 
some jumping their horses over the creek, 


others riding back above the wells where 


the bed was dry, with the evident inten- 
tion of heading Harry’s party off. 

Meanwhile the hundred or more miners 
and store-keepers, gamblers and idlers who 
had fied from the camp were gathering at 
the foot of the hills which shut in the 
valley on the other side. 

“There are our friends. We must join 
them, if we die for it!” cried Harry, turn- 
ing his horse abruptly toward the dry bed 
of the upper creek. 

“We can never get there alive,’ gasped 
Rob. “They’ll head us off sure.” 

“Shan’t we open fire, boss?” asked Sam 
Pendergast. “Do you mean to ride right 
into the teeth of the enemy and let them 
have it all their own way?” 

_ “Save your powder till it can be of some 
use,” replied Harry coolly. 

He dashed on, followed closely by his lit- 
tle band. 

On came the toughs behind them. 

“Head them off, boys!” shouted Barney, 
who was in the lead, calling to the party 
coming up the creek. ‘That chap ahead is 
the one we want. Shoot him dowu!” 

“Halt!” cried Harry, suddenly reining in. 

Every horse came to a standstill. 

eee shouted Harry, throwing up his 
rifle. 

It was eight against at least thirty, but 
not one hesitated. 

Hight rifles spoke then, and eight shots 
went flying at the enemy, now not more 
than a dozen yards away. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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‘¢Happy Days”’ is the only up-to-date 
story paper published. It can’t do enough 
for its readers. 
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Colorado’s Burning Mountain. 


A mountain, which has been on fire for 
more than one hundred years, is situated 
just west of Newcastle, Col. So close is it 
that its shadow envelops the town at 5 P. 
M. at this time of the year, and yet the peo- 
ple hereabouts think no more of it than 
of the beautiful Grand River which washes 
the feet of the huge pile where the fire has 
burned so long. To the tenderfoot, how- 
ever, the glittering patches of deep red fire, 
where it breaks out on the side of the 
mountain and is exposed to view, there is 
nothing in all the State quite’its equal. 

The fire is fed by a big vein of coal which 
the mountain contains. Just how the coal 
became ignited is not known. The oldest 
resident says it was on fire when he came 
and the Ute Indians, who once lived there, 
say it was burning many years before the 
first white man crossed the continental di- 
vide. The supposition is that the coal was 
ignited by a forest fire at an early date in 
the present century. It has smouldered 
and steadily burned until this day. At 
night when the moon is dark is the best 
time to see the fire. Then it is that it re- 
sembles the regions of inferno as given us 
in the word-painting of Dante. The earth. 
covering the coal is loosened by the heat 
and falls away, exposing the sheet of fire. 

Efforts have been made to extinguish the 
fire. Some time ago a company which owns 
a large amount of coal land constructed a 
ditch from a point several miles above the 
mountain, into which it succeeded in turn- 
ing the water which goes to form Elk 
creek. 

Previously a shaft had been sunken in 
the mountain and into this shaft the water 
was permitted to flow. The shaft was soon | 
filled, but the fire was above the level of } 
the water, and the effort was a failure. | 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To Correspondents. 


Do not ask questions on the same sheet of pa- 
per with mail orders, as they will not be an- 
swered. Correspondents, in sending a number 
of questions, will aid us greatly by writing on 
one side of the paper-only. If this is not done, 
questions will have to be rewritten by those 
who send them. Novice is now given that here- 
after no letters will be answered unless ad- 
dressed “Epiror or Happy Days, 24 Union 
Square, New York.” 


NOTICE, 

Readers of Happy Days who send questions 
to be answered in_ this column should bear in 
mind that Happy Days is made up and printed 
two weeks in advance of publication; conse- 
gacntly it will take from two to three weeks 
rom the time we-receive the questions before 
the answers will appear in print, and should the 
questions require any special research it may 
take longer. If readers will take this matter 
into consideration, they will readily see the fol- 
ly of requesting us to put the answers to their 
questions in the next issue of the paper. 


Lron Evans.—There is no premium on a | 
dime of 1835. 

VINCENT BrveEway.—See answer to “A 
Lobster,’’.in this column. 

Trerry.—January 16, 1886, came on Sat- 
urday, and March 1, 1885, on Sunday. 

Piuck AND Luck.—We cannot publish 


the name and address of a coin dealer in 
this column. 


| specimens. 


A. M. Dencer.—The story “Wall Street 
Will” ended in No. 261 of this paper, but 
through a typographical error the notice 
“The End” was omitted. 


George Mirtiter.—Chas. W. Murphy made 
one mile, paced by a locomotive, in 57 4-5 
seconds, on the Long Island railroad, near 
Amityville, June 30, 1899. He rode a wheel 
geared to 120. 


Jno. S. SueeHAN.—We cannot furnish 
private addresses of that kind. Read the 
advertisements in some of the leading 
sporting and dramatic papers and you will, 
no doubt, find what you want. 


A. P. RicHarps.—It would be impossible 
to answer your question unless you fully 
describe the boat. 
depth, material of hull, whether with or 
without centerboard, and style of rigging 
you intend to use. 


Mrs. T. Garpner.—The pianos, of which 
you will find a description on the 16th page 
of this paper, are first-class in every partic- 
ular, and would be a desirable ornament to 
any parlor. You cannot make any mistake 
in trying to get one. 


J. F. B.—Gold dollars of the year 1854 to 
1862 are catalogued at $1.20 for perfect 


gold pieces later than 1834. There is no 
premium on the $10.00 and $20.00 gold 
pieces you describe. 


the average for a youth of 17 years. 2. A 


young man of 19 ought to be at least 5 feet | 


8 inches tall, and weigh from 135 to 140 
pounds. 3. Writing good. 


ALIce.—You can make a copying pad ink 
as follows: Use aniline violet, or any 


other color you desire, dissolved in seven | 


ounces of hot water; when cold, add 1 oz. 
of alcohol, 7 drops each of glycerine and 
ether and one drop of carbolic acid. 


body draw it for you. It must be sent to 
the Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
cost you $60. A patent lasts 14 years. 


E. W. H.—The word “Thorp or Thorpe” 
means a collection of houses; a small vil- 


lage; a hamlet—at present principally oc- | 


curring in names of places and persons. 
2. The Columbia beat the Shamrock all 
three races. 3. The estimated loss of life 
was seven. 4. Your writing is excellent. 


oO. A. R—There is no premium on a 


dollar of 1898. 2. We cannot say what the 


stamps are worth from your description. | 
If you will sen@them to us with a two-cent | 


stamp for return postage, we will mark the 
catalogue value of each stamp on its back. 


P. H. L. R—To answer your. question 


would require an actual measurement of | 
the ears, and as cars vary in size in many | 
instances, we could not give you a correct | 


answer. As you reside in Buffalo, the ter- 
minus of the railroad, you would have no 
trouble in obtaining access to the cars 
yourself; then you can make your own 
measurements. 


Tommy Pump.—We do not know of any 
premium being offered for United States 
one-dollar bills of 1880. 2. Unless you are 
an experienccd cattle herder and ranchman 
we do not think yeu could do any better in 
the West than in New York. 


not say. 3. We do not know of any ex- 
pedition of that kind. 


Mono.—Pineapples and bananas are 


Give length, breadth, | 


There is no premium on $2.50 | 


2. A full patent will | 
| tions and streets, proficiency in reading, 


twenty-five cent piece of 1825, or a silver | ulation estimated: to be 1,190,000- 


t Not knowing | 
anything regarding your abilities we can- | 


grown successfully in southern Florida, but ) the naval academy, Annapolis, Md. 


are principally grown in the Bahamas and 
West Indies. 


from New Orleans to Havana 625 miles. 


Columbia river by water is about 16,000 
miles. 


SrEcrETARY Krosen.—You failed to state 
what kind of a club you have reference to. 
2. There is no premium on a nickel of 1897. | 
3. Grease faint is a preparation for toilet 
and theatrical use, principally used for | 
giving color to the skin. 4. It would de- | 
pend on whether the table was stone, wood | 
or metal... 5. See answer to “Little Willie,” 
in this column. 


J. A. H.—There is no premium on old to- 
bacco tags that we know of. 2. There is 
179,692 miles of railroads in the United 
States, exclusive of sidings and elevated 
roads in the State of New York. This em- 
braces 35,810 locomotive engines, 25,275 
passenger cars, 8,133 baggage, mail, etc., 
cars, and 1,229,535. freight cars, costing 
over ten billions of dollars. 


_ A Losster.—You can find the fire-eating 
trick fully explained in “How to Become a 


2. The distance from Florida | 
to Havana, Cuba, is about 90 miles, and | 
| tinder box. 
3. From New York city to the mouth of the | 
| en rags; the flint was struck with the steel 


Magician,” pages 17-18. Price 10 cents. 
Sent postage free upon receipt of price. 
2. “Wall Street Will” ended in No. 261 of 
this paper, but through a typographical er- 
ror the notice “The End” was omitted. 3. 
We do not know of any show of that kind 
now in preparation. 4. Old King Brady is 
the greatest detective that we know of. 

J. J. C—Both rubbings are of French 
coins. No. 1 is catalogued at from $2.00 to 
$3.00, according to condition; No. 2 is cat- 
alogued at about $1.25. You must remem- 
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ber that the above prices are those asked 
by dealers when they want to sell a coin. 
What they would be willing to pay for 
them we cannot say; if they have a good 
supply on hand they may not be willing to 
purchase except at a very low figure. The 
value of a coin depends on its condition. 


Roppy.—You cannot rise from the ranks 
in the navy and become a commissioned of- 
ficer. You must be a graduate from the 
naval academy at Annapolis. In the army 
it is different; any unmarried soldier under 
30 years of age, who is a citizen of the 
United States, physically sound, who has 
served honorably not less than two years in 
the army, and who has borne a good moral 
character before and after enlistment, may 
compete for promotion to second lieuten- 
ant. 


HAGERSTOWN.—Mason and Dixon’s Line 
is the parallel of lititude 39 degrees, 43 
minutes and 26.3 seconds north, which sep- 
arates Pennsylvania from Maryland, drawn 
in the years of 1763 to 1767 by Charles Ma- 
son and Jeremiah Dixon, two distinguished 
mathematicians and astronomers. As the 
northern limit (with the exception of a 
small part of Delaware and Virginia) of 
the original slave States, it was prominent- 
ly mentioned in the controversies concern- 
ing slavery. 


Fryine Bucx.—We cannot publish a bi- 
cycle route from your town to the northern 


Tuat Boy Bos.—You are about the right | part of Utah; the distance is about 2,400 


weight for your height, but are far above | a day it will take you 60 days to make the 


miles. If you travel at the rate of 40 miles 
distance. For a general outline of the 
route we should say, go from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Omaha, Chey- 
enne and then follow the Central Pacific 
railroad; for distances between the above 
cities you would require road maps, which 
you can purchase in any city along the 
route. 


A Wovtp-Br.—To be eligible to become a 


| member of the New York police you must 
A Constant Reaper.—You can either | 
make the drawing yourself or have some- | 


be able to pass a strict physical examina- 
tion. You are also obliged to study the 
duties of a policeman, which is furnished 
in pamphlet form at the time of applica- 
tion; you are also examined in city loca- 


writing, and writing from dictation, and 


| the first four rules of arithmetic; spelling 


is not counted to any extent. 2. The story 
“Wall Street Will” ended in No. 261, but 
through a typographical error the notice 
“The End” was omitted. 


ConsTANT READER.—The Transvaal has 
an area of 119,113 square miles and a pop- 
The 
Orange Free State has a population of 92,- 
000 Europeans and 140,000 natives. These 
two states were founded by the Boers in 
1835 and 1836. Natal has an area of 35,000 


| square miles, 61,000 Europeans and 767,000 
| natives. 


The area of Cape Colony is 221,- 
321 square miles, with a European popula- 
tion of 376,987 and a native population of 
1,150,237. Rhodesia, north of the Trans- 
vaal, has an area of 251,000 square miles, 
with only 350 Europeans and 650,000 na- 
tives. 


NoNAME.—Naval apprentices can be en- 
listed at navy yards or naval recruiting sta- 
tions. They must be between the ages of 
14 and 17, physically sound, able to read 
and write, and have the consent of parents 
or guardian. They must serve until they 
are twenty-one years of age, when they are 
fitted to become seamen, or petty officers in 
the United States navy; the pay is nine, 
ten, or eleven dollars a month, according to 
length of service. They cannot become 
commissioned officers in the navy, as com- 
missioned officers must be graduates from 
The 
naval training station is at Newport, R. I. 


INQUIRER.—Before matches were known 
fires were started with a flint and steel and 
The tinder box contained in- 
flammable material, such as some burnt lin- 


which produced sparks; these coming in 
contact with the burnt linen in the tinder 
box immediately ignited, which was blown 


| into a flame from which fire could be taken. 


You can try the experiment yourself if you 
choose, by simply burning some old linen 
rags and placing them in a small tin box; 
then get a piece of flint and an old file. By 
striking them together you will produce 
sparks that can be made to come in con- 
tact with the burnt linen, which will im- 
oma aed ignite, and can be blown into a 
aze. 


LittLte Winiiz.—Pimples and blackheads 
come from a disordered state of the stom- 
ach and blood. As you live on plain food, 
take a tablespoonful of sulphur and mo- 
lasses every morning for a week, and then 


| repeat the dose every other week for a 


month, and you will no doubt notice an im- 
provement in your complexion. Washing 
ycur face with sulphur soap and water as 
hot as you can bear it will no doubt prove 
beneficial. You can let the soap dry on 
your skin over night, if you choose, being 
careful to remove it in the morning by sev- 
eral washings in warm water. To be ef- 
fectual this should be repeated daily for 
several weeks. 2. We do not know how 
you can make your lips red unless you 
paint them with vermilion. 


(Several Iciters remain over to be an- 
swered next week.) 


————S 
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hey Are High Grade Wheels. Every Reader Stands the Same C 
WE HAVE ALREADY GIVEN AWAY OVER 300. READ THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY 
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Whatever “ Happy Days” Agrees to Do it Always Does. - FOLLOW THESE DIREOTIONS:—You will find on page 2 of “Happy Days” every 


WORK HARD FOR COUPONS. Hee rested aan ous trom “Happy Days,” deginning with No. 201 and nding with No 


we will send to each one @ eee 9IANO. Don’t send us any coupons for piano unti 
notify you to do so in No. 272 of “Happy Days,” in which number the date will appear wi 

coupons must reach us. It makes no difference to us how or where you get the coupon: 
can beg them from your friends who are reading “Happy Days’’ and do not use the coi 
you can ask your newsdealer to speak to customers who buy “Happy Days: you can b 
copies of the paper; in fact, you can get them through any scheme that may occur*to 
All that we require is, that coupons must be cut from “Happy Days” from any numbe 

tween 261 and 272 inclusive. 


This is a Good Picture of the Piano: 


=- Sse 


Here are “the full Directions. 


Read These Directions Carefully Before Sending Us Your Coupons: A coupon will appear 

on page 2 of “Happy Days” every week called the “HAPPY DAYS” PREMIUM COUPON. To 
the Fifteen persons who send us the largest number of these coupons cut from ‘Happy Days” 
between Nos. 261 and 272 inclusive, we will send to each a “Happy Days’ $50.00, High Grade 
Bicycle, either ladies’ or gentleman’s style. Do not send us any coupons for bicycles until we 
notify you to do so in No. 272 of ‘Happy Days,’’ as the date when all coupons must reach us 
will appear in that number, and it will be placed far enough in advance to give all persons, 
whether living near or far, to get their coupons in on time. We don’t care where or how you 
et the coupons, the only stipulation that we make is, that they must be taken from “Happy 
Jays” between Nos. 261 and 272 inclusive. This is a grand chance to secure a good wheel, and 
as we have already given away over 300 bicycles, you can depend upon this offer being genuine 
in every sense of the word. 

The tollowing is a complete description, and every wheel is sent exactly as represented:— 
Wheels—28 inch front and rear, 32 spokes in front wheel and 36 spokes in rear. Barrel hubs— 
turned from bar steel. Spokes—Pxcelsior Needle Co.’s swaged piano wire, butt ended. Wood 
rims—lap joint. Bearings—cups and cones turned from bar = steel. Balls—hardened and 
ground. Frame—best Shelby seamless steel tube, 134 head, 1% inch or 1% inch bottom tube 
and cross tube. (Height of frame—standard 22 inches.) Front forks, continuous, tapered 
gauge—Drop forged. crown, nickel plated or enameled. Drop of frame 3 inches. Rear stays D 
shaped—Upper % inches, Lower % inches, tapered to % inches. Single-piece, head, 5 inches. 
Crank Hanger genuine, famous Fauber one-piece, either 5-arm or star pattern sprockets—any 
size from 21 teeth to 32 teeth inclusive, for either 3-16 inch or %4 inch chain—cranks 64% 
inches, 7 inches or 7% inches, diamond pattern. Rear Sprocket, detachable, screwed on hub and 
held in place by a lock nut screwed on by reverse threads—7, 8, 9 or 10 teeth. Pedals, dust- 
proof—with or without rubbers. Handle Bar—best seamless tubing, nickeled on copper, either 
upturn, downturn or ram’s horn. Grips—to match frame. _Chain—B Block, straw colored— 
blued side plates, either 3-16 inch or 4% inch. Gear as desired. Finish—any standard color or 
enamel. Saddle—Brown pattern, either hard or soft. Tool -bag and tools complete. Tires— 
Amazon, Goodyear. Hartford, Vim or Morgan & Wright, single or double tube. Sst San I oe, 
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D y ! D W y | D W ! Description i Send: 

ewe e e e 3 e Cy e - nee are: the Celera tion coment Piano We Sen d: years is sent 
with each Piano. he following is a full and t: d iption : 

EVERYTH | NG LS DE W EY! Cases Double Venesiea: shraustiont sin -Pivdicd Mahogany, Fancy Burted 


Walnut, Rosewood, Quartered American and English Oak, or Circas- 


Are You Wearing His Medal?) | ssa watnut. 


PE : _, DIMENSIONS—Height, 4 feet 91% inches; depth, 2 feet 3 inches; width, 5 feet 5%4 inches: 
They are very artistic and are being worn by thousands. weight, 900 pounds. Equalized, upright-grand scale; 7 1-3 octaves; overstrung bass: three 


strings throughout; full metal frame; compound quartered rock maple tuning pin block, which 
HO W TO SECU RE ONE cannot split; double repeating action, capstan regulators: hammers of best felt; three pedals, 
: z . x Wee ures artacbinent avOrS ae te polished ebony sharps: double fall, full length music desk ; 
. 3 +e r ; : ving 
YWou will find cn page aa Ranadtrork 8 op all; tuning-pins, specially fitted with maple bushing ; all carving 
DEWEY MEDAL COUPON. See How Many Coupons You Can Get Together. 
a - YOU NAY WAIN. 


Do You Want a Good Watch? 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO GET ONE! 
7 Cents and 5 Happy Days Coupons. 


Vi ~< THIS IS A FAIRLY GOOD DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH, 
ALTHOUGH IT HARDLY DOES IT JUSTICE. 

It is an American watch that will kecp accurate time, 
and will not get out of order. This we guarantec. The 
Case is strongly made and carefully fitted to exclude dust. 
It is Open Face with heavy polished bevel crystal. Case 


Send us one of those c 
coupons with 3 two-cent 
postage stamps, and we 
will send you the medal, 
postage paid, by return 
mail. You can order as 
many medals as you 
like, but must send one 
coupon and 3 two-cent 
postage stamps for each 
medal. 

These medals contain 
an excellent portrait of 
ADMIRAL GEO. DEWEY 
on one side, and a pict- 
ure of FRED FEARNOT 
on the reverse side. Ey- 
ery reader knows who 
Dewey is. and a great 
majority are probably 
acquainted with FRED 
FrEARNOT, the hero of 
the “WORK AND 
WIN” stories that are 
now having an inimense 
sale and causing such 
widespread comment. 

The medals closely re- 
semble gold and will 
wear for a long time. 

As we have given our 
order for only 50,000, we 
advise all readers to 
send for cne or more REVERSE SIDE. 
without delay. 


‘‘HAPPY DAYS,” 24 Union Square, New York. | 


s< PLUCK AND LUCK. >< 


The Largest and Best 5-Cent Library Published. 32 Pages. Colored Covers. 


Stories of All Kinds. Latest Issues: \e SA 
67 Jack Jordan of New York; or, A Nervy Young American...........02cseececereeeeeeeee by Howard Austin 3S rie 
y An OWl Scout ® 


is heavily nickeled and presents a handsome appearance. 
Weight of watch complete 4% oz The Morement com- 
bines many patented devices, including American Lever, 
Lantern Pinion, Patent Nscapement, Patent Winding At- 
tachment. Four or five turns of winding attachment 
winds for 24 to 86 hours. The cut, which falis far short 
of doing it justice, exactly represents the watch three- 
fourths size. 

Send us FIVE “HAPPY DAYS” WATCH COUPONS cut 
from any numbers of “IIappy Days,’ with 75 cents in 
money or postage stamps, ard we will send you the watch 
by return registered mail. ‘The watch coupon is pub: shed 
on page 2 of “Ilappy Days’ every week. Address ali or- 

’ ders to “IIappy Days,” 24 Union Square, New York. 
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For sale by all newsdealers or sent to any address on receipt of price, 


for 25 cencs cents per copy, or 6 copies | 44 Fred Fearnot’s Speculation; or, Outwitting the Land Sharks 


: ‘ 45 Fred Fearnot in the Clouds; or, Evelyn’s Narrow Escape. 

FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 46 Fred Fearnot at Yale Again: or, Raaaniiy the College are New Tricks, 
47 Fred Fearnot’s Mettle; or, Hot Work Against Enemies. 

48 Fred Fearnot in Wall Street; or, Making and Losing a Million. 


ie \e 49 Fred Fearnot's Desperate Ride; or, A Dash to Save Evelyn. 
DS S E RE S ERV 1¢ VE. Se te ae Bie by all newsdealers or sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, or 6 copies 
A Cc 4 -for 25 cents. 
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lished. Price 5 Cents. 32 Pages. Issued Weekly. Colored Covers. Latest Issues: ADVERTISEMENTS, 
34 The Bradys’ Great Mistake; or, Shadowing the Wrong Man. 7 . . 
a o_ ay Si coe peas Mystery; or, Working for the Government. an 69. HOW TO DO SLEIGHT OF BINDER FOR HAPPY DAYS. 
35 The Bradys Down South; or, The Great Plantation Mystery. AND.—Containi 
37 The House in the Swamp; or, The Bradys’ Keenest Work. and best sea eben ee fifty oF ee 
38 The Knock-Out Drops Gang; or, The Bradys’ Risky Venture. eSt UTICKS USE y magicians. Also | Govers made of thick cardboard, cloth-coyered, 
vs Ba a a (ose ShaKes ge Drie sie Faas of Desi. ee the secret of second sight. Fully | with “Wappy Days” star ped on it in gold. 
The Bradys’ Star Case; or, Workingsfor Love and Glory. illustra 5 S ric i ; 7 , 926 
41 The Bradys in Frisco; or, A Three Thousand Mile Hunt, For ae es eee prkoe = yee Will hold a complete volume—26 numbers, and hag 
42 The Bradys and the Express Thieves; or, Tracing the Package Marked “Paid.” , y all newsdealers, or sent, POSt- | every appearance of being a regular bound book. 
For sale by all newsdealers or sent’ to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, or 6 copies for | 48¢ paid, to any address on receipt of the Sent to any address, postage free, on receipt of 50 
® cents. price, by Frank Tousey, publisher, 24Union | cents in money or postage stamps, Address Happy 


FRANK TOUSEY,. Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, Square, New York, € | Days, 24 Union Square, N.Y, 2 
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